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Topics of the Week. 


We are authoritatively informed from London that | 
the Duke of Argyll has been selected as the author of 
what may beconsidered as the Court biography of Queen 
Victoria. The Duke, who is better known as the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, has more literary pretensions than any 
other member of the royal family. It will be reéalled 
that he is the author of “ The United States of Amer- 
ica After the War,” “ Imperial Federation,” “ Life of 
Palmerston,” the libretto of “ Diarmid,”. besides essays 
on political, historical, and art topics, and some well- 
turned verses. He writes well and without egotism, 
and, as the son-in-law of the late Queen, as well as a 
painstaking student of the many phases of the Victo- 
rian era, he should be able to treat of his subject with 
sympathy and with precision. The work will be pub- 
lished in parts, the first of which may be expected 
some time in the current year. As to the end, it is too 
uncertain even to hazard a Buess, particularly when it 
is recalled that many years elapsed between the death 

’ of Prince Albert and the appearance of his biography. 


Now that Mr. Thomas's: ented on “ The American 
Negro” has awakened so much discussion, (and read- 
ers will be interested in the letter on thig. subject which 
we print elsewhere in this issue from Edgar Gardner 
Murphy, Secretary of the Southern Society, which has 
organized the Montgomery Conference;) wide interest 
will be felt in the appearance in book form of Booker 
T. Washington’s “Up from Slavery, an Autobiog- 
raphy,” which Doubleday, Page & Co. will issue on 
March 16. Mr. Washington follows in the footsteps of 
the early emancipators, and through the system of edu- 
cation ‘of which he himself is a most important expo- 
nent. He at least has accomplished’ something; and 
there are many observing and intelligent people who 
believe that he and his. Tuskegee Institute, together 
with Hampton Institute, are doing more to solve the 
negro problem in the South than other means in ex- 
’ istence. 
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has been manifest in subsequent American history. 
According to Mr. Hanna, nearly one-fourth of the white 
population of the colonies at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution were of Scotch-Irish descent. It is high time, 
therefore, for historians of Pilgrim, Puritanical, or 
| Cavalier inspiration to look to their laurels as well as 
to the integrity of their conclusions. Mr. Hanna, by 
the way, 
Ohio genealogy. 


An excelleut specimen of durable, and yet flexible, 


’ issued this week by McClure, Phillips & 
One may bend backward the covers of this book 
until they actually meet and may spread the leaves 


| out freely like the spokes of a wheel and yet hear no | 


sound nor do the book any harm whatever. 
trast, let the reader look at the new 


In con- 


86 frail in the back 


even by the most careful, without breaking. Who the 


genius was that contrived that binding for Dickens 
| we 


know not, but his 


work as long as he lives. 


he ought to be ashamed of 


than “ David Copperfield ” ! 


The first volume of George Saintsbury’s “ 
will shortly appear from the press of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
one of the first English critics of the day. 
he is necessarily widely 
literature. His forthcoming work will be unquestion- 
ably a thorough and authoritative treatment of a once 


very important department of literature, but one which | 
| in recent years has drifted rapidly toward mere exposi- 

We shall have a good his- | 
| tory. There is no doubt of that. 


tion and impressionism. 
But we also hope 
that it may be so written as te impress upon the 
book reviewer a little more respect for a great art, 
which in the present day is for the most part so care- 
lessly manipulated. 


The series of volumes edited for the Colonial Dames 
of America by Stanislaus Murray Hamilton and ap- 
pearing from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. un- 
der the title of “ Letters to Washington,” has now 
reached Vol. III. This volume covers the years from 
1758 to 1770, and in it we find letters from Washing- 
ton’s more generally known correspondents of that pe- 
riod, such as Lord Fairfax, Col. Bouquet, Speaker Rob- 
Besides letters ffom these 
gentlemen, there are a number of hitherto unpublished 
epistles from little-known persons, which throw con- 
siderable light upon the fall of Fort Duquesne and the 
conquest of Canada by the English, aide@ by the Colo- 
nial battalions, while glimpses are given of Washing- 
ton’s early married life at Mount Vernon, and of his 
business relations at that time. The value of this work 
to serious students of American history is unques- 
tioned; its human interest, however, is general, for 
these letters show, possibly better than anything else, 
how Washington the man appealed to persons widely 
separate in politics, social position, and intellectual 
endowments. With the next volume we shall have the 
opening correspondence of the Revolution. 


Two new volumes (IIf. and IV.) of Augustus J. C. 
Hare’s “ The Story of My Life” are about to come 
from the press,of Dodd, Mead & Co. These end the 
remarkable autobiography, half of which was pub- 
lished three years ago. The author of “ Walks in 
London” and numerous delightful books on the art and 
culture of Italy,knew many remarkable men and wo- 
men. He is not merely a great traveler, but a so- 
journer, for he has lived for long or short periods in 
almost every city and village in France and Italy. 
Wherever he went, wherever he loitered, he became 
a part of the community, seeing what was worth seeing 
and meeting those persons whose livés meant some- 
thing to the people among whom they lived. There is 
much that one may expect to find in such a work, and 
surprises are sure to be met, even by the best in- 
formed, on almost every hand. 


Mr. William Archer, whose flattering appreciations 
of America and Americans are familiar to most of-our 
readers, has written a series of literary studies con- 
-eerning-English poets of the younger generation, » This 
“means from -Mr, Archert’s point of view—and Ameri- 
cans may thereby feel flattered—American and Colonial 
poets as well as the poets of Great Britain. The book 
may be expected from John Lane if a few weeks. Mr. 


Archer’s explanation for includiag Americans is per< 


fectly logical, although ft may fail to satisfy the aver- 

age London reviewer. It is that much American poetry 
of the day is nearer Raglish traditions ang is inspired 
by more of the Aagio-@azon spirit than much that is 
being produced in the United Kingdom. It will be in- 
teresting to see how Mr. Archer will maintain his point. 
Of coursé, philology, ak ga ae fg me 
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some OF ° THE LATEST BOOKS. 


History, Fiction, Verse, and 


Travel. 
NEW AND VARIOUS VERSE.* 


To the pagan Greek poet, Meleager, who had it in 
mind—not without some slight regard perhaps for the 
preservation of his own lines—to gather for coming 
generations a garland of Greek thought, the world is 
| certainfy no small debtor. His beginning of the famous 
| Greek anthology, though it contained with his own less 
than fifty names, proved to be a felicitous and fertile 
foundation® Begun two thousand years ago, it picked 
up, as it rolled along, and voluminous treasures 
from later hands, until historically amd for acknowl- 
edged merit it stands first Flowers of 
Thought ” It may be 
that Meleager déd not invent his idea, for it is widely 
| Oriental to Persian, Arabic, and 
Turkish collections. But it was Meleager at least who 
gave so that its scheme has 
included in our own day, no- 
tably, the incompara- 
Treasury of Song.” 
lately a prominent 
topics and cultivated selection 
‘A Treasury of 
the editorship of 


| Volumes of 


new 





among the “ 
collections in all the literatures. 
known especially 
the idea world currency, 
a Latin collection, and, 
along with many worth naming, 
| ble Palgrave-Tennyson “ 
Among the anthologies 
place for variety of 
should without doubt be accorded to 
Irish Poetry,” brought out under 
Brooke and Rolleston. There have been worthy col- 
lections of Irish verse before, such as Duffy’s “ Ballad 
Poetry of Ireland,” “ The Harp of Erin,’ Williams's 
* Poets and Poetry of Ireland,’ Yeats’s “ Lrish Verse,” 
and O'Donoghue’s. ‘ Dictionary of Irish Poetry.” But 
some of these, however, are too scant to represent per- 
fectly the field, and none does represent it, I imagine, 
so nearly to date and with such differentiation as the 
book before us. Ireland’s history and the Irish tem- 
perament were certain to make pathos, wit, and a mul- 
tiplied intensity of graphic and tragical human experi- 
ence vocal and poetic, and Ireland’s poets have not 
been a few in number or without widely known names. 
Moore, Ferguson, Allingham, Drennan, Lover, Mahony, 
(“ Father Prout,”) Davis, Mangan, and the De Veres 
are but a few of the names here represented, while the 
anonymous list of poems has scarcely less brightness 
and distinction than the poems of the authors who are 
known. The titles of many of the pieces in this book 
are themselves suggestive and melodious, as “ Kitty of 
Coleraine,” “ Shule Aroon,” “ Kathleen O’More,” “ Kit- 
ty Neil,” “The Bells of Shandon,” and “ Tipperary.” 
I miss in the department allotted to Mangan (although 
it is a translation from German) his inimitable and 
musical ballad of “ Lady Eleanora von Alleyne,” which 
is somewhat long, to be sure, but not longer than one 
that is chosen; but such an omission one may find in all 
things eclectic. Taking the two editors’ work together 
and the introductions contributed by a few other com- 
petent writers, little but praise can be said of this -wel- 
come anthology. 

“A Treasury of Canadian Verse” has justificatory 
evidence and reason for being, for the Canadian lyrics 
have long since overleaped Canada’s domain. The book 
recently proffered to the putiierby Mr. Rand, in spite 
of the editor’s effort to be select, is, in fact, no briefer 
in its material than the one gathered from Ireland. 
Lampmap, Carman, Roberts, Seott, and a few other 
poets here assembled are as familiar to us as the most 
current American names. Our best magazines have 
received their work, and it is more than tentative; it 
has the mark of highly cultured performance. In 
some of the lesser known authors here represented is 
also to be found the voice of a true lyrical motive, with 
clarified clearness, and an appealing treatment ‘of the 
problems of life. The editor says of Canadian poetry: 
“A sane and wholesome spirit is characteristic of the 
verse, and its spiritual quality seems to me to be of a 
high order. The sympathetic reader will notice a marked 
pictorial use of nature in some of the specimens given, 
as well as a sensuous delight in nature itself, depicted, 
as it is, with true feeling and not infrequently with an 
almost flawless art.” Great personalities and noble 
deeds, too, are among the topics. The names of Goldwin 
Smith and Grant Allen in the table of contents may 
seem nnexpected to the reader, but even their frames 
haye been touched by the dew of Pernassus. 

Still another anthology commemorates “ The Poets 
and Poetry of Indiana.” ‘This also bas a bulk of nearly 
five hundred pages, and gives not only the poems of the 
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best writers born in Indiana, but a few of 
their portraits as well. The editors of the 
book say it has been their aim “to make a, 
representative collection of “the poetical 
writings of Indiana people, native and resi- 
@ent,” and it coyers both the Tefritorial and 
State periods. John Hay, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Maurice Thompson, and John James 
Piatt are among the best-known names, 
though Forceythe Wilson, now perhaps half 
forgotten, should be a name notable. for he 
was a true word-artist, and the master of 
delicate fancies musically embodied. To 
represent him “The Old Sergeant” is 
given, which has a popular flavor, but his 
poem “ To Hersa,” first printed in The Aj- 
lantic, would have been specially welcome. 
Two nature lyrics of Eveieen Stein are here 
and are worthy of notice. A summary of 
biegraphical notes is a helpful feature ta 
this volume. 

The poems of Philip Henry Savage reveal 
a real loss to literature in his too untimely 
death, by which calamity the removal of a 
rarely individual personality was made 
touching .and pathetic. The introduction to 
this volume by his friend Daniel 
Gregory Mason, discloses a character 
out of the ordinary and tull of imagi- 
native promise. As a poet he _ be- 
gan tentatively to write, feeling his 
Way along to the nicer felicities of expres- 
sign so assuredly that none could doubt a 
coming mastership, !f he had lived, even 
greater than the happy performance which 
he at Tast achieved. What is to be noted 
first of all in his verse is the sincerely 
frank expression of it. He used our com- 
mon words uncommonly, and sought little 
ai@ from sonorous epithets. that send the 
average reader from each page to the dic- 
tionary. Wordsworth's love of nature and 
common things was his. Nature was 
enwrapped in his thought that his tran- 
scripts from field and wood were made 
through real love of them. They have, 
therefore, the quality of pre-Raphaelite 
etchings, studious of detail, and true to the 
artist's impression. A sort of oneness with 
the landscape and its voices ever pres- 
ent in his records, as the following untitled 
lines—with many extended to quote-- 
will make apparent: 


#0 


is 


too 


Even in the city, I 

Am ever conscious of the sk 

A portion of its frame no | 

Than in the open wilderne 

The stars are in my heart by night, 
I sing »eneath the epening light, 

As envious of the bird; | live 
Upon the pavement, yet I give 
My soul to every growing tree 

That in the narrow ways 1 see 

My heart is in the blade of grass 
Within the courtyard where | pass; 
And the small, half-discovered cloud 
Compels me till 1 ery aloud 

I am the wind that beats the walls 
And wander trembling till it falls; 
The snow, the Summer rain am I, 
In close communion with the sky 


And here is another of his truthful limn- 


ings: 
The and bushes bare above the 
the sun 

brave stems, and many 
bits of bud to show 


weeds snow, 
Against 
Hold uy 


February 


a one 


is 


Where roses 
I pulled 

A pair 
Memorial to 
A little of 


expectedness, 


1 one wild garden-close 


of »se-hips for to-day; 


the mistress of the rose. 

fresh 
virjlity 
point 


Dickinson's 
her 
in this 
says in one 


Emily un- 
if 


often 


of 


stern 
artist's 


not | 


apparent 
view. He 


Thou 
That 

I oft have 
Thou 


place: 


little god within the brook 
dwellest, friend of man, 
heard the simple prayer 
tellest unto Pan: 


That he who comes with rod and line 
And robs thy life to-day, 

May yet by the great god be taught 
To come some other way 


Of his 
Spinoza polished glasses clear 

To view the heavenly hemisphere 

I verses, that my friend there through 
My arc of earth may rightly view 


function as poet he writes: 
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son's 


and Mr. Ma- 


J. 
poems, all 


portrait of the author 
memorial make a 


this series of 


appreciative w 
to 


possess 


come addition 
of which qualities that are allur- | 
ing many of which are tinged with | 
primitive or unmediftted suggestions from | 
the bucolic landscape. 
Ad Astra,” by 
Wynne, is a single poem of 
stanzas, printed in a folio-bound 
considerable dimensions which 
paged. It comes to us heralded 
midable circular of favorable 
from,the English, Scotch, and South Afri- 
ean press that provokes attention by the 
singularly uncritical quality of the extracts. 
The writer evidently means well, but he 
has outlined argument of large scope 
on the philosophy of the universe and of 
life and quite beyond his power | 
to reason with thoughts prosaically 
coramonplace, and, except a merely 
bic regard for poetic technique in occasion- 
a) stanzas, without poetic felicity enough 
on page to redeem its crudities and 
wooden dullness. What fs sald would have 
been much better &aid in a prose discourse 
which, in that form, would not have 
taken its readers listeners “ the 
stars'’ by a considerable untraveled dis- 
The dedication of the book “To An 
is vaguely indefinite. 
s its suggestion from a sentence in 
sermon on Ma Hill we 
means relleved of the necessity 
ing the goddess is 
aseription portends 
Mr. Alexander Blair Thaw's poems, part- 
ly made of his contributions to various 
periodicals and are of the kind 
that it is hard to characterize by a singte 
expression They observe the rules of 
verse with a good deal of exactness; they 
are not for the most part unpoetic in their 
execution; they are devoted to topic that 
are frequently redolent of poetic sugges- 
tion; but the aura or flavor that surrounds 
them seems nowhere appealing or capti- 
vating. Brief lyrics that fulfill their func- 
tion require either the setting forth of an 
inspired message in lucid form, or a music- 
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@l cadence, or an individual imprint. They 
are certain to be notable when they em- 
body all these qualifications, which very 
little of our current poetry, unfortonately, 
oes. Perhaps as successful-a perform- 
‘ance as this book offers Is the poem below, 


“re VENUS VICTRIX. 


When many years are gone of drought and 
dearth, 

Shalt thou not struggle to the light again 

From forth our mighty mother’s womb? 
And when, 

Lying like us upon the lap of earth, 

We know thee, daughter of our conimon 


= 

But utiful and free, how shall we then 

Still fear that chain, by which thou bindest 
men, . 

Thy girdle woven of ali woe and mirth? 

And when from out thine opening eyes doth 


peer 
The wonder of ati life, and through thy 
form 
Surgeth the sea of earthly passions’ storm. 
Then shalt thou draw us to thy heart full 
near; 
No shame %f ours thy beauty shall deform, 
And we, bound in thy toils, shall hold them 


dear. 
™ JOEL BENTON. 


From Algiers to the Desert.” 


8S? many traveters have writ fair and 
large their impressions of Northern Africa 
that it is only necessary to pronounce the 
word Sahara, Algeria, Tunis, or Tripoli to 
-onjure up a multitude of more or less ac- 
curate pictures of mosques, bazaars, and 
camel-trodden streets, while the kaleido- 
scopic procession of gaudily dréssed, swart- 
skinned Moslems fill the mental stage like 
the grand chorus of an opera bouffe, We 
can no longer be astonished by the sudden 
dash of a Bedouin band, brandishing pictur- 
esque but worthless guns, while their white 
bournouses flutter in the breeze; the call 
of the muezzin to prayer has no more the 
charm of novelty for us; nor will the Orli- 
ental color of the most characteristic café 
the Mediterranean move us to one new 
emotion. The sunshine, as we know from a 
seore of descriptions, is of melting qual- 
ity, and a hundred taught 
us that the shadows are as blue as the 

What the liberally informed public 
mands in return for its interest in a 
upon Northern Africa is not 
sions, but unfamiliar facts. 
In “* Sands of Sahara,"' newly published by 
the Lippincott Company, the author has 
managed to depart from the beaten track 
sufficiently to make the way over which he 

ys to guide his reader seem novel, even 
though the familiar 
romantic pilgrimage are more 
dence. 

Prof. making a 
Syracuse, conducts the 
giers, with its gilded towers 
‘its quays of 
feet above the 
from the ship, the first 
along the front the city, parallel 
sea, reached by a series of high stone stair 
ways. Behind this are other great stair 
rising far up through the mountain 
Mustapha and Mustapha supérieur 
their throngs of human 
ing to and fro, mounting and 
the tortuous thoroughfares of 
tropical city."" We whiff the 
“heavy with the odor of parching 
ind the smoke of chibouks nargilehs 
Above the bazaars, fountains, and 
street scenes in the lower city is an almost 
interminable stairway leading, by a 
circuitous way, to the upper town. We lost 
count of these steps as we climbed; the 
figures crowded each other from memory 
and still we climbed, realizing by experience 
how the houses do really mount above 
the other during that climb from Djama el 
Djedid, on the Government Square, to the 
Mosque of Sidé aba el Rohmen el Talebi, by 
the way of the Marché de la Lyre the 
Kasba, the old citadel and the 
Beys of Algiers.” 
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A description of the monastery and monks 
of La Trappe fills a dozen pages, the sub- 
ject being already treated more fully 
in work published by the same author 
some time ago We leave this for the 
@ore novel experience of a visit to Zeralda 
and the Gorge of Chiffa, where among for- 
est trees ‘that with their lofty 
canopied this natural shrine’ the windows 
which were the vast expanse the 
heavens,’ a singular congregation of mon- 
keys was observed, apparently engaged in 
conducting a religious ceremony, which 
they did ‘‘ with the greatest propriety. The 
monkeys not only sat there but 
seemed to taking part in a service in 
which they weré deeply interested. 

“There were certain important, 
looking fellows who appeared 
and who certainly addressed the 
beautiful was that 
demanded for the 
of their race 


one 


branches 


of of 


sedately, 
be 


serious- 
exhort 
multitude 


to 


contri- 
of 
distant 


One feature no 
bution 


other communities 


was upport 
on 
islands.” 

Leaving Algiers and its neighborhood for 
Kabylia, what i from 
the description of the many dilettante tray- 
elers who make a Winter holiday along the 
coast is left behind and 
presents itself. Is this really the border of 
the great desert, this region of snowclad 
mountains and peaks, rising from the 
behind the other? What 
sensation is awakened by 
clumps" * * * = standing boldly 
against the white of the 
“heightening their picturesquenees 
greater elevation,” 
ciers and fields of 
the eye to roll off into obscure 
ing back into still wilder and more 
rious cha Imagine those dazzling sun- 
lit snow towers, and you have a pik 
the white battlements the icy 
ways of Kabylia—Kabylia, in Africa, 
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a strange country 
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December sun ripens fruits that would per- 
ish under a temperate Summer sun.” 
; Crossing the fertile plain between Tizi 
Ouzou and Mount Bélleria the ascent of the 
latter is an entrance into a strange and 
picturesque world. The life of an Atlas vil- 
lage, the custome of its isolated inhabit- 
ants, and the varied brilliancy of scenery 
are all In marked contrast to the sands of 
Sahara and the nomads who roam over 
them. “ Long, swelling waves of fog rushed 
onward to Tamghout Lalla Khadidja, * * * 
on our left was the village of Dra-el-Mizan, 
Playing’ hide and seek among the clouds; 
* * * views of rocky heights, sunlit slopes, 
dark chasms, verdant valleys, hillside ham- 
lets, groves of cork trees, and streams of 
water plashing and falling among the hills, 
and softly, through the rifts in the clouds, 
* * * came to our ears sounds of water 
gurgling from running brooks, the tinkling 
of bells in the herds of goats, and the melo- 
dious call from the minarets, harmonizing 
with the fleeting view and with the atmos- 
phere of this last resting place of man.,”’ 
Then a strong temptation to linger in the 
old walled town of Souk el Arba, under the 
shade of its mediaeval gray-green olive 
trees, among the traders and the idlers, the 
dealers in gandouras and oil, honey and 
leather, water sacks, pottery and mules. 
“Those who have listened from St. Elmo 
or San Martino to the clang of the singing 
Neapolitan throng, or who from the Acrop- 
olis have heard the sweeter tones of the 
modern Greek, rising even at this day from 
the theatre of Dionysius on the Athenian 
plain, would be impressed with the subdued, 
plaintive, guttural strain coming up from 
that Kabylian assemblage and 
the resonant air like the muffled chorus of 
an oratorio."’ 
The great forefather of that innumerable 
guild who find no end to the making of 
books still follows his primitive calling in 
Kabylia. He 
tion of popular tales, bound in human parch- 
ment; the enchanter, the circulating lbra- 
the beloved time killer of the populace 
But, alas! he—as well as his numerous lit- 
erary offspring—shares the of the 
multitude with fakirs and fortune tellers, 
mad dervishes, and venders of sweetmeats 
It is time that we were en for the 
sands By the way halt at the 
venerable rulns of Lambessa and Thimgad 
cities, whose broken walls and 
deserted streets, and 
monuments are mute memorials 
nificent The forum and the 
| have been silent for centuries; the names of 
Septimus Severus, of Aesculapius, of An- 
toninus Pius, and Caracalla, with others legs 
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the encampments of the nomads 
sands, to sand-swept villages, and 
great domes of El Oued, where 
‘“‘mountains of golden sand have 
tossed and rolled up in every direction for 
miles, and then, just though in the 
midst of the great stormy upheaval all mo- 
tion had instantaneously the read- 
er is “ personally conducted "’ along strange 
highways and enchanting byways through 
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the the 
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this region of mysterious and romantic as 
sociation 

The work well written, well 
and fully illustrated from photograph If 
any fault is to be found with it, it is that 
the earlier divisions—there are no chap 
ters, properly so-called—suggest from their 
form from a certain abruptness 
transition that they may 
used as letters and assembled 
ficient editing. The index is excellent 
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_80 loved, descriptions of which abound ip 
his poems. 3 

Then, too, Canon Rawnsley's fathér visit- 
ed Lord Ténnyson yearly at Farringford, 
so that the family heard much talk of thé 
poet on his return, while each time a new 
volume was published a presentation scopy 
came to the Rawnsleys, whick was usually 
read aloud in the family circle, so that on 
his annual visits to Lincolashire the young 
Rawnsley naturally sought out the old 
farmers who had unconsciously supplied 
Tennyson with materiala for his dialect 
poems er old residents or servants who 
could tell tales of the “ owd Doctor Tenny- 
son’ and his entire family. 

The most interesting feature of the book 
is the light it throws upon the less cele- 
brated members of the Tennyson family; 
the book also includingy two chapters by 
Canon Rawnsley’s father, on the “ Lincoln- 
shire Scenery and Character as I!lustrated 
\by Tennyson,” and “ Virgil and Tennyson,” 
the two papers having appeared In Mac- 
mitlan’s Magazine in 1878-4, as well as a 
chapter of “ Reminiscences” by a son, W. 
F. Rawnsley, at whose school in the New 
Forest Lord Tennyson's grandchildren 
spent some time. 

The first chapter is devoted to Somersby 
and its neighborhood, Dr. George Clayton 
Tennyson having been presented to that 
living In 1808, the family remaining at 
Somersby until 1837, and here the ten chil- 
dren forming the family grew up; Canon 
Rawnsley touching upon many intimate 
family personalities throughout the entire 
book. It also gives full descriptions of the 
Rectory, the Lincolnshire scen- 
ery, and customs, the folk-lore of that re- 
gion, sorts of. interesting reminis- 
cences family, gathered from the 


and all 
of the 
village people. 


The lovers of Tennyson who would fain 


know the Lincolnshire that of old inspired 
the Laureate will find in an unaltered 
Somersby, an unchanged Louth, and a 
changeless Marblethorpe and Gibraltar 
Point, the scenes that moved the boy poet. 
They will find more; they will find a loyal 
love for the great Lincolnshire bard, and a 
tender memory of his boyhood’s day. 
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chapter, 
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sonnets, 
sprang up between them 
the literary adviser A pe 
meeting did not come about for n 
years, when in January, 1876, young Rawns- 
ley paid a visit to Grasby the 
whole chapter giving a picture of thts 
writer of beautiful sonnets. 

He was every inch a Tennyson The 
sume grand brow, the same broad chest, 
the samfe fine mouth, and the same deeply 
lined furrows on either side of it, the same 
finely chiseled nose. The eyes of the man 
dark and piercing, the complexion 
brown, Spanish-looking coloring that was 
common to must of the family. There was 
about him that picturesqueness, quite un- 
forgettable, that native dignity that must 
have made one pick this man out of a 
crowd as being princely born His 
coat, his white shirt collar and white 
cuffs turned back over his coat, guve a 
sort of old English look to the man who 
reminded me of a well-known portrait of 
John Milton, as he sat and boomed out 
sonorously his favorite sonnets. 


Grasby,’ 


sent poet one of his 


schoolboy a corres 
and he became 
boy's 


varly 


vicarage 


The book is fully illustrated, the pictures | 


and views of places connected with their 
lives adding greatly to the interest of these 


reminiscences of a celebrated family. 


Mr. Andrews’s Gossip About Book 
Collecting.” 


There can be no hesitation about saying 
that the most sumptuous book recently 
published, the one more nearly 
ing perfection in all its mechanical details, 
is Mr. William Loring Andrews’s “ 
About Book Collecting.” The 
the 


alone make the book delightful; while the 
unusual character of its cover, an elaborate 
design in gold on a yellow ground, with a 


profusely decorated side panel in red, the | 
title of the book being on small red panels | 


on its back, is also most effective, and, 
last touch of all, dear to the heart of the 
bibliophile, is the fact that its leaves are 
gilded on the rough 

As an evidence of the enthustastic ap- 
preciation Mr. Andrews's books 
partly due, of course, to their very limited 
issue, the present book being limited to 
copies imperial Japan and 125 on 
Holland paper, it may be said that the sub- 
scription price of $17 per set for the tw< 
volumes was raised to $30 before the 
tion was exhausted, being sold 
the latter pric« weeks 
publication 

The frontispiece to Volume L. is a finely 


on 


ae 


a copy 
a few 


at 
only 


executed copper plate engraving of a corner 
title | 
rubricated, | 


of Mr. Andrews's 
pages of beth volumes, finely 
snow a small but beautifully executed 
vignette of Millet’s Tower, engraved 
copper by EE. D. French. The second vol- 
ume contains as a frontispiece a 
plate engraving by Sidney L. Smith, show- 
ing a view from the Park Gate, Broadway, 
with the churches of St. Paul, Trinity, and 
Grace, from a rare original by Davis 
other illustrations being reproductions of 
bindings in color by the Bierstadt process, 
rare title pages, photogravures, 
plate engravings, all 
and delightful execution. 

But while the temptation is strong to 
enlarge, perhaps, unduly upon the perfec- 
tion of all the details which go to make up 
a most artistic whole, a word must be said 
as to the contents of these delightful vol- 
umes, long out of print. Mr. An- 
drews prefaces his *‘ Gossip” with a book- 
ish poem by John G. Saxe, “Ah! Well I 
Love These Books of Mine,” followed by 
prose quotations in praise of the love of 
books, from Richard de Buggyand Eugene 
Field, good book lovers both, telling us the 
purpose of his book in the following words: 

The experiences of a man with a hobby 
that he has ridden with whip and spur 
all his life will naturally interest only 
those of kindred taste and temperament. 
Consequently only those who are book- 
lovers and collectors born and bred—vic- 
tims of that incurable distemper first diag- 
nosed by Richard de Bury, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, more than five centuries ago, and in 
these last days so charmingly discoursed 
upon by Eugene Field, himself desperately 
afflicted with the disease—will find aught 
to interest them in the following pages, 
or care a farthing rushlight for the rav- 
ings of a bibliomaniac—as they will pity- 
ingly pronounce ‘them—contained therein. 
But there ever have been and always will 
be a few folk so completely demented as to 
love and cherish old books, and to them the 
perusal of these random recollections, the 
ecauserie of a veteran book collector, may 
furnish a not altogether dull, flat, stale, 
and unprofitable occupation for an idle 
hour, 

Mr. Andrews then takes up and describes, 
one by one, the early collectors he remem- 
bers. John Allan, in his day one of the 
most prominent book collectors in New 
York, who was an octogenarian when Mr. 
Andrews first met him, but as ardent a 
collector and as constant a frequenter of 
old book shops as the most enthusiastic 
of the younger men, one of his last direc- 
tions being that a large paper edition of his 
catalogue should be made. Indeed, the 
engrossing quality of book collecting ts 
shown by a story Mr. Andrews tells of a 
collector who had been seriously ili for 
several weeks and yet had never once 
failed to put in bids at every auction sale 
in London of fine books occurring during 
his Uiness. It was also In emulation of 
Mr. Allan that Mr. Andrews first took up 
extra illustrating, choosing for his first es- 
say therein Knickerbocker’s History, which 
was also the first book bound for him by 
William Matthews in 1868; the binding of 
Irving's masterpiece being a revelation to 
Mr. Andrews, who had only been accus- 
tomed to the binding executed by Messrs. 
Pawson & Nicholson of Philadelphia, who 
were the leading bookbinders of America 
until Matthews established his title as the 
firat master of the art of .bookbinding 
America has produced. Mr. Andrews adds 
—_— 
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much to our knowledge of Matthews, 
charged for h's work prices only sufficient- 
ly large to cover the expense of the m anual 
work. 

Good wood to burn, good wine 


who 


to drink, 
of conge- 
nial tastes with whom to hold conver 
tion, are all, we are told, that a bookman 
craves, and all these were in evidence when 
one partook of Mr. Matthews’s warm hos- 
pitality 

Mr. Andrews “ 
of collectors past and present, Jame: 
nox, Almon W John 
Brown, George Brinley, Charles H 
fleisch, William E. Burton, Stephen Whit- 
ney Phoenix, Dr. Emmet, Theodore Bailey 
J. Carson Brevoort, Robert L. Stu- 
art, S. L. M. Barlow, and innumerable oth- 
ers, The contents of the second volume 
are more personal in their nature, contain- 
ing details as to Mr. Andgews's many finds, 
as well as of his rare treasures, touch- 
ing, too, upon the circumstances which iIn- 
ducéd him te commence the publication of 
books in limited editions. 

Mr. Andrews touches upon all sorts of 
book niceties, the old bookshups, the 
changes in collecting fashions, the know!l- 
edge requisite for the forming of good col- 
lections; the volume ending as foiliows: 

I feel that perhaps it is time my books 
and | should part. Then | remember what 
trve and constant trends they have been 
to me all these years and the pleasure | 
have had in their good company, and a feel- 
ing of sadness comes over me at the very 
thought. So I say assuringly to my books, 
as 1 take them caressingly in my hand, we 
will cling together amici mei while [| live, 
then go ye, as quickly as ye may, and carry 
with my greeting, solace, delight, and cheer 
to another bibliophile’s heart, 


When others fait him the wise man looks 
To the sure companionship of books. 


most delighifully 
Len- 
Carter 


gossips “ 


Griswold, 
Kalb 


Religion in Verse.* 

When Dr. Carpenter describes the chap- 
ters of this book as “‘ Fugitive Studies’ he 
does so with a pargonable equivocation, for 
he explains that they are the product of 
his “ railroad hours "'; that, spending every 
month some forty or fifty hours upon the 
train, he has devoted these hours to such 
reading and writing as resulted ig, these 
studies. This is not hard to understand, 
for many of us have proved for ourselves 
the isolating quality of railroad travel, and 
yet we cannot but believe that, if Dr. Car- 
penter’s book™had been written in the quiet 
and still air of his episcopal library, it 
would have taken on a more serious and 
substantial character thdn it arrived at un- 
der the specified conditions. 

But, possibly, we are indebted te the pe- 
culiar circumstances of its composition for 
that character which distinguishes it in a 
unique and very agreeable manner. It is 
certainly not the kind of book we should 
expect from a great ecclesiastical digni- 
tary. It is not even the book we should ex- 
pect from an Anglican theologian; it is not 
at all the book that Keble would have writ- 
ten on the same subject, judging from his 
“ Christian Year,” wherein all natural and 
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A MISSING HERO 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


A second edition has been made necessary 
with 


the day A sweet, wholesome love 


for the reading. 


story, 


order of 
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by the reorders that are the 
a South African background, 


By PERCY WHITE. 


THE HEART OF THE DANCER 


“The Heart of the Dancer,” 
“West End,’ and other tales, 


It's a story of a young daughter of a Welsh clergyman, 


by Percy 
is by far the best book that this writer has produced. 


White, author of “Mr. Bailey-Martin,” 


who is sent to a convent 


conducted on strict Calvinistic principles, and who after some months there runs away 


to join an operatic troupe in London. 
fairs 


The men who fall in love with the dancer 


Her adyentures and struggles and her love af- 
furnish excellent material for the novelist, who neglects none of them. 


and propose marriage to her are over- 


looked by her for the love of the once insignificant subaltern, whose heart she is anx- 


ious to win. 


With a delicacy of style and a certain cleverness that compels the reader to fol- 


low the action of the book with an absorbing interest 


in the heart, impulses, fears, 


doubts and hopes of the dancer, Percy White put forth in his last effort the best that 
is in him, and that is very good.—N. Y. Journal. 
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On or about March 10th we will issue CLAYTON HALOWELL 
This Continental 


is a newcomer in the literary world. 
mensely. 

It is stron 
of being original. 
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way. 


CLAYTON 


Mr. van Praag 
romance will be enjoyed im- 


in conception as well as execution, and has the very great advantage 


HALOWELL or we miss our guess by a long 
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is one of these his “ Religious Spirit in the 
Poets” furnishes convincing evidence. He 
maintains no rigorous thesis. He makes 
no attempt to resolve all religion into poet- 
ry, taken for truth or for the symbol of 
an incommensurate reality. He contents 
himself with indicating that ‘there are 
poems which reveal the deep religious 
feeling of the writer’; that “the reli- 
gious and poetical aspects of life are so in- 
separably intertwined that there is a strong 
natural relation between religion and poet- 
ry "; that, also, “as a matter of fact, there 
is a historical bond between them.”’ There 
is no disposition to make the amount of 
religion in a poem the test of its character 
as @ good or bad poem. It Is conceded that 
there are good poems that are not religious 
and that there are religious poems that are 
not good poems. But what gives Dr. Car- 
penter’s book its most characteristic qual- 
ity is his insistence that we should not go 
to the poems that are formally religious 
for examples of those that are really so; or, 
if this phrasing of the matter is an exag- 
geration, that many formally religious 
poems are more unsatisfactory as expres- 
sions of religious thought and feeling than 
others which have no deliberate/religious 
character, while many of these last have 
an essential religiousness which only the 
dullest can escape. A chapter on ‘“ The 


Genuine and Superficial Religious Ele- 
ment” brings out this distinction in a vivid 
and impressive manner. Examples of the 
superficial kind are drawn from Waller's 
poems. 

Though he does not say so, it is evident 
that the good Bishop prefers this poet's 
“Go, Lovely Rose!” to ali his stately re- 
ligious posturing. Other examples are taken 
from Racine, in comparison with Shake- 
speare’s incidental religiousness in “‘ Ham- 
let." This “philosophy of the uncon- 
scious” hints at the fact that life is so 
ersentially religious that you can have no 
good report of it which does not break 
into religious efflorescence. For some rea- 
son Dr. Carpenter has denied himself Bib- 
ical filustrations. Otherwise, he might 
have shown that poems as consciously re- 
ligious as the Psalms, the different parts 
of Isaiah, and the Book of Job can be of 
the genuine religious element exceedingly 
compact. In one of his later chapters he 
finds an illustration to the same effect in 
“In Memoriam,” at once the expression 
of a definite religious purpose and the 
best expression of the profoundest relig- 
lous thought and feeling to which the nine- 
teenth century attained. 

Following three Introductory chapters 


(Continued on Page 132.) 
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“Maya—A Story of Yucatan,” By 
WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, 12mo, 
illus‘rated, $1. A tale of love and 
adventure in which the scenes are laid 
amid the abodes of that wonderful 

ople whose ruined cities are to-day 
the noblest monuments of aboriginal 
art. The period is that of the Spanish 
invasions and the Maya princess, who is 
the chief feature of the story, awakens 
in the mind of every reader a warm 
feeling of syinpathy and admiration. 

The author has been a traveler in 
Yucatan, familiar with the scenes he 
describes, and the events which form 
the background or setting of his ro- 
mance are narrated with historical ac- 
curacy. 

“Mr. Foulke’s story, having its basis in a 
general historic fact, is a contribution of value 
to the literature of the conquest, displaying, as 
it does, the life of one of the most interesting 
of American peoples.’’—St. Lours Globe-Deino- 
erat. 

“The story of the love of these two simple 
Souls is full of tenderness and pathos,’’-——De- 
troit Free Press. 
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SOME LATEST BOOKS. 


(Continued from “Page 131.) 
ere are nine special ones, of which Ten- 
Lyson and Browning each have two, and 
these not the most engaging, perhaps be- 
cause they come into comparison with so 
many other and better treatments of the 
same poets, “In Memoriom” is dealt with 
on the lines of Tennyson's unfortunate sug- 


gestion that it is ‘a kind of small ‘ Divina | the 
| writer, 


Commedia’ ending in a marriage,” and 
this analogy is pushed beyond its strength. 
it i6 high praise for Browning where we 
read that “he has helped men to realize 
Christ who is greater than any even in- 
spired man can image forth,” and, were 
Dr. Carpenter's orthodoxy iess assured, we 
might question whether it is at this point 
perfect and entire, 





The chapters intermediate between the 
‘ntroductory three and the four on Tenny- 
son and Browning deal, respectively, with 
&penser's “Faerie Queen,” Marlowe’ 
“ Faustus,”’ Shakespeare's ‘ Tempest,” 
Milton's * Comus,” and Coleridge’s ‘ An- 
cient Mariner.’ There have been better 
interpretations of all these things than 


Dr. Carpenter's, while his, nevertheless 
deserve the respectful attention of the 
veader who is not troubled about 
things. The chapter on Coleridge 
slaughs the * Ancient Mariner "’ with didac- 
ticism that we resolve to renew the 
of the poem's own marvelous 
the earliest moment; and, elsewhere, the 
beet effect of Dr. Carpenter's fenial ex- 
position will be to send us to the fountain 
heads to which he has so often 
inspiration and encouragement, 

quite in vain. 


Wellesley Stories," 


The appeal of the college 
by foree of circumstances to those par 
ticularly interested in college life, and th« 
include the graduates, students in 
paratory schools, and the undergraduates 
whose standards of criticism are -vastly 
different. The graduates read to renew 


many 


80 over- 


rapture 
beauty at 


been for 


and never 


story is limited 


pre- 











| cooking 


fretted that the book is marred by atro- 
clous proof reading and typographical er- 
which will doubtless be corrected in, 
subsequent editions, 

45 9% 


Gusman’s “ Pompeii. 

This volume is written frankly for the 
general reader, and is an interesting con- 
tribution te the MHterature of Pompeii 
without pretending to importance from 
archaeological point of view. The 
“a passionate and faithful pilgrim 
to Pompeli,” has found it so full of inter- 
est and charm as to make him long, with 
the expansive sentiment of bis race, to 
share his enthusiasm with others. He has 
been careful, however, to mingle his praises 
with statements of cold fact drawn from 
excellent authorities and from the authen- 
tic documents discovered in the course of 
excavation, and to present not only a 
plausible but a substantially accurate pict- 


rors, 





ure of life as it went on—so far as we may 
know-—in the town famed for “ its roses, its 
wines, and its pleasures.” 


The question asked by M. Boissier in his 
littke book of “ Archaeological Rambles,” 
‘Where did the poor live in Pompeii?”’ is 


not yet answered, and the history of the 
nhabitants of the town is the history cf 
people living in houses comfortable ac- 
cording to the standard of the time, and 
beautiful in decoration, according to the 
standard of any time. In certain details 


the effect is singularly modern. The tools, 
utensils, and surgical instruments 
preserved in the Naples Museum are many 
the prototypes of those we use 
now and consider to belong to the nine- 
teenth century. Chafing dishes, strainers, 
ramequins, scallop dishes, dippers, funnels, 
might have come out of one of our 
furnishing shops. The sickles, planes, 
essentially the same as ar¢ 
in common use at the present day, and M 
Gusman calls attention to one of the surgi 
cal instruments dug up from the ruins 
which is identical with one invented (or re- 
invented) by Dw Le Petit, he never hav- 
antique original. 

with their traces of 


of them 


house- 
saws, 


compasses, are 


ne geen the 


The shops, familiar 


their college days, and judge the tor occupations, are a guide to many of the 
not alone from their faithfulness to the habits and manners of the place. The 
life and ideals of their Alma Mater, but bakers were a numerous class, and the shop 
also from their literary qualities. The | of the “happy baker,” Felicitas, has been 
preparatory siudents read to learn som« | quite perfectly preserved. In the ovens of 


thing of 


the delights to be experienced in | 


the days to come, and judge them from | 
their effectiveness The undergraduate | 
read in a critical attitude, judging always | 


because they are living in ich 
se range with college life that 
in its proper 

These Wellesley stories 
picture cf Wellesley 
appeal strongly 
terest preparatory 
ceive the hearty 
graduates; and also, as is 
they are worthy of 
circles, for they 
‘short 


severely, 





clo they fail 


to see it perspective, 
give a 
student life that will 
to its alumnae, gre 
students, and should ré« 
approval of it 


sometimes not 


atl in 





under 
the case, a reading out 


college meet the 


side of 
requirements of a good 


whatever theme 


story ot 


Wellesley traditions, customs, and spirit 
pervade the book, either described at some 
length or indicated by a masterly allusion 
Class elections, class suppers with hint 
of Faculty toasts, class and society dra 


matics, junior forensic 
hoop-rolling, farewell 
student doings vividly portrayed 
that every graduate is again an under- 
graduate and every reader is able to under- 
tand and appreciate the richness of the 
life among these college girls. All kind 
of girls are depicted, as all kinds of girl 
college—girls poor and rich, clever 
commonplace, refined and unre- 
fined, the unsubstantial and the dilettante, 
and those with genuine talent, and the life 
among them seems very real, for 
is forced or strained in the stories. 


burning, 
serenades, and other 


senior 


are so 








dull, and 


nothing 


There can be no doubt that the incident 
which furnish the foundation for th« a- 
rious stories actually occurred, for the 


true touch of realism is 
and in one other 
representative stories of 
the background for the 
the happy free college girls, ther i 
a revelation of the honest work required of 
the students that gives Wellesley so high 
rank among the colleges. It 
that this 
out making the 
This subtle 
throughout the 


seen in them all; 
point do they excel as 
Wellesley life As 
festive tim and 
care- 


is art, indesr 


gives necessary Impression w 


stories didactic or prosak 
never 


revealed best 


impression is 
book, but is 


in Sir Toby's Career, when the bu 
} of the Black Douglas’ and other p lat 
seniors in the Spring term is set forth 


nd in President 
not only the high 
but the equally 
students require of themselv« 

The trial Prof. Lamont is « 
of the cleverest bits of writing in 
cent book of short stories, and is a tr 
picture of the way in which colleg rir 
embrace every opportunity for genuir 
Warnings are given artfully here 
stories, showing the disa 
poor preparation, 
violent friendships 
instead of a 


Jefferson, which show 
standard of the c 
high standard tha 


scene in 


and th 
In the 
sults of 
ness of 
develop 
ment, 
The last 
best college ever written 
is interested not alone in the 
true love, but in the strong 
tween I 
honest 


trous re 
and the foolis! 
that sometim 
wholesome attach- 
story in the book 


is one he 


love stories One 
course of 
friendship be 
Constance, and their 


iMking for and absorption in their 


*auline and 


work It is a happy picture of earnest 
merry student life 

The stories have no more of college’ 
slang’ and abbreviation than its essential 


in presenting the true picture, and it i 
this careful use of little known terms that 
will accord the book a welcome among 


readers. The dialogue is spirited, the di 


tion graceful, and a literary style is well 
sustained ‘throughout It is to be re 
*"WELLE®RLEY STORIES By Grace Louise 


Cook. Pp. 340 
Badger & Co 


1l2mo 
$1.50. 


Joston: Richard G 


truthful | 


his bakechouses whole loaves of bread were 


tound carbonized, some of them of finer 
dough than the rest, and having the name 
of the baker marked on them His mills 


stand in the 
‘a circular a 


still 
consisting of 
a fixed conical 
movable 


‘ pistrinum,; 
hlar 
millston¢ 
millstone 


and trough 
the former 
block on which is 
of tufa, capped by the 
the trumpet-shaped mouth of this 
which fell down in 
work the 
placed in the square 
neck of the mill 


asses 


he grain flour on the 
mill a bar of 
holes made 
and men, 


were har 


round bas¢ To 
ood was 
in the 
women, and sometimes 
nessed to the bar, 
tone by walking roun@ and 

lagged top of the base. The 
Pompeii not only plied their trade, 
bled in well, and one of their 
istoms Tammany Hall of 
to-day—the giving of that is, to 
the faithful constituents who have 

in eleetion. As to Paquius Proculus, 
was both aedile and baker,’ says M 

on the day of his election his ovens 
been large thank 


narrow 
and turned the upper 
round = the 
bakers of 


but dab 





politics as 
suggests the 
loaves 


who 
Gus 
inan, ' 
could not 
his electors. 
All writers on the 
is now indeed a great 
on the number of public 
n these reconstructed 
the corners 


have enough to 


city,”” which 
solitude, expatiate 
houses to be found 
streets, usually. at 
junction of 
would be 
them. Some of 
vinaria, 
drinks 
shop re- 


‘ great 


made by the two 
streets, where passers-by 
apt to observe and enter 
these, the aenopolium, the taberna 
places where only 
popina or cook 
that from the sac- 
thermopolium hot drinks 
inevitable tricks of the 
shop win- 


most 


the caupona, are 
sold. The 
meats 


were 
ceived the came 
rifices; in the 
The 
not wanting. In th« 
placed the most attractive of 
dealt in, and food 
into glass jars filled with water 
increase its size and lure the 
*~aintings and inscriptions 
walls of these 
reproduced by M. Gu 


were sold 
trade were 
dows were 
he articles was some- 
nes put 
possibl 
irchaser I 
tbound on the inns and 
nany of them ar 
I 

absence of kitchens in tl 
from the fact that the 


always 


Irom the 
1all houses and 
blic kitchens have not 
diners, it is 
frequently 
houses in a fashion that bids 
popular among our 
districts. At the back of 
kitchen gar- 


cabbages. “ It 


room 
ge enough for inferred that 
wked 

eating 
becom«¢ 


food was sent out from 


fail to own 
ipartment house 
peian house lay the 
len, celebrated for hts 
Pliny writes, ‘‘ to grow 
ie food at home.”’ In Summer the meal 
were in some cases taken in a kind of Sum- 
mer touse sheltered by 
couches sloping slightly 
lean on one’s 


the Por 


asant,”’ some of 


vines and contain- 
tone outward 
The expression “to elbow 
house ’’ meant to dine out, but 
stom which prevailed 

was not universal, 


show that 


i Mans 
among the 
and Pompeian 
light meals were 


th cu 
vealthy 
etures taken 
vated 

\ large 
aturally 
he Pompelans, 


portion of M. book is 


given up to the public life of 
less interesting to the gen- 
reader than their home life, becauss 
better known, The text is very 
and the pictures give a 


Gusman’'s 


eral 





o much 
fully illustrated, 


very clear and full impression of the paved 
treets with their high sidewalks and step- 
ping stone crosswalks, the walls and vari- 


ous gates of the city from which the main 
roads lead to small towns in the vicinity 
the barracks of the gladiators, and the 


*POMPEIL: THE CITY 
By Pierre Gusman, 
Simmonds and M 
illustrations and 
lrawings by the 
Heinemann 1900. 


ITS LIFE AND ART 
Translated by Florence 
Jourdain With 500 text 
twelve colored plate from 
author London Willlam 
Price, $12.50 














received | 


aided 










amphitheatre in which these very popular 
heroes carried on their brutal contests, the 
Triangular Forum where the Greek tem- 
ple stood, the two theatres standing side 


by side, the tombs, the temples, the in- 
scriptions, the paintings on the wall¢, and 
in short the entire range of Pompeian 


scenes as the passionate pilgrim seeks them. 
There is everything to show that life was 
on the whole gay and manners far from 
rigid in this lovely, fertile and dangerous 
region, 

The sixth division of his work, consisting 
‘of about a hundred pages, M. Gusman de- 
votes to the art of Pompeii—an almost un- 
limited theme since art in the form of dec- 
oration is found everywhere among the 
ruins. The first three chapters of this sec- 
tion are the most interesting, describing 
the styles of the four periods—the pre-Ro- 
man style, the style of the Republic, the 
style of the first Emperors, and the style 
of the last and decadent period—and the 
probable technique of Pompeian wall-paint- 
ing, the processes and colors used and the 
plagiarisms of the minor painters. The au- 
thor has formed individual opinions with- 
out attempting to impose them dogmatical- 
ly upon his and has provided fllus- 
trations wall paintings, stuc- 
co work, statuary, silver, gold, 


readers, 
reproducing 
mosaics, 


and bronze ornaments, in such variety and 
profusion as to give a really valuable range 
of comparison and impression, Some of the 
plates are colored, but‘these it is hardly 
necessary to say are not the most satis- 
factory, save in the case of the outdoor 
pictures, where the general effect of the 


colored walls is pleasantly given The 
translation of the text, although at times 
perfunctory and even commonplace, must 
have been so extraordinaryily difficult that 


rather 
ing deserves 


its fluency than its occasional laps- 


notice 


Sylvana’s Letters: A Garden Story.* 

‘E. V. B.” could 
charmingly on the fas 
ecrets, the 


searcely fail to write 


cinations of flowers 


and garden present volume be- 





ing cast in the form of letters to an un- 
known friend, who was also a devo of 
amateur gardening The literature « the 
garden is not sufficiently ample to allow a 
valuable addition to its ranks to pass un- 
noticed, and one of the strong charms of 
a volume like Sylvana Letters is its 


wealth of illustration, wherein the pictures 























and text supplement « other ably. 
Th pre volume < i over forty 
illustrations, most of which are full-page 
plates, showing arrangement and grouping 
of flowers; old ivy-covered house tormal 
walks i with flowers ol 1 lux- 
rilant growth % to be almost a w erness; 
valled ird e-covered bat é to 
walls and beautiful old ironwork gateways; 
woodland paths thickly bordered by ferns; 
tlowe! i rou] and bunche Lo how 
str tur and form; a beautiful sundial, 
ind, i « rything we could wish to 
find in the rden of on imaginati 
The lett jually charming the 
ir lat Init)”, agreeing to open 
the corres} f ‘‘ Amaryllis ‘ he 
{ her unknown frienc y- 
ing thi name of favorite deep red or 
ca lily her own inventior i applied 
to le, ¢ discover later was se 
used in a book « English Madriga dat- 
ing from the age of Shakespeai will 
promise to expect in her letters a dis- 
cussion of the topics of the da) 





book 
devoted to 





id people, but in 


gardens and the joy of them,” 


Writing to one who I think love nature 
with a love as true as mine hould be of 
use and pleasure. * * * So you shall be 


Amaryliis Bejladonna ind, if you please, 








I will be “ Syivana,"’ or your Lady of 
Flowers If 1 should chance to touch upon 
any subject in which our minds may not be 
in fullest unison, let it pass. The jar need 


shall get to know in- 
meanwhile can 


never be said; and I 
stinctively in time, and 
write on in happy confidence. In the gar- 
den, among the tlower | know we are of 
one mind absolutely. So with us it shall be 
as the harp and the hand Chords will an- 
swer to the hand that feels; they are 
ready almost before the touch awakes 
them It is we amid the petty du that 
chokes our life is well to have a little 














island of dream far away in some crystal 
sea, to pread our wings and take flight, 
and seek the place where all is hallowed 
and gracious ] innocent pleas- 
ure. From ¢ € ars your unknown 
friend ha held possession of ome such 




















mystic thought region whither to flee 
away and rest when all the world dull 
Sylvana’s letter fill the book hing 
pon rts garden ma I 1 in- 
cide ! I k I em - 
thougn r not en i 
the fir itr S } ; 
S« tive Plan wh Ss ina inks 
‘ air ideal de ipti of a garden, 
» be ful 1 h cop 0 Shelley's 
Minor Poe which a mn} it her 
up all 5 ope that 
poem, t lapter troduei r 
den ‘ or Pent n Maud Syl- 
va ex wing that th Sensitive 
Plant ha rb so much poem to 
her a pla I} « een and ge have 
intimatel kno i 
Th nd letter, dated M is al- 
most entirel meerned with the many 
varieties of ir her garden is showing it 
i with a sens rf irprise we read of 
the bewildering variety of tint and kind 
shown in these beautiful flower which 
are rendering Sylvana’s garden notable, 
Dark violet, yellow, stone-gray dwarf flag 
iris, deep purple iris, pur i, brilliant yellow 
iris pumila attica, violet iris cristata, and 
iris Danfordia are all planted in a rockery, 
while in Iris Court—the very name sug- 
gesting o lence of color—were to be found 
the large deep purple iris atropurpurea, iris 
Dalmatica, (lilac and translucent rose.) the 
common purple German iris, the irts Kochi 
—~deep red chocolate—Florentine white iris 
but the list might be indefinitely con- 
*SYLVANA'S LETTERS TO AN t KNOWN 
FRIEND B _ We ae With lilustrations, 
Py iM) Londor Macmilla & Ltd, 
New York: The Macmillan C ny. 1900, 


$2.50. 
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tinued, over forty varieties in all of this 
beautiful flower being found in the gar- 
den in May, the naming of which is com- 
plicated by the fact that some of the varia- 
tions are but slight. 

But Sylvana is as much interesteil in 


birds as in flowers, and in a later letter we 
find her happy in a remark that in no 
other gurden were such swarms of birds 
and such quantities of nests to be found, 


and yet lamenting, too, that the common 
sparrew ouinumbers all the rest. 


Some fortunate intuition has made the | 








sparrows understand, however, that the 
South Porch is excepted from their tenure— 
that this is kept sacred to the swallows. 
* * * The beautiful turtledoves have ar- 


rived unusually early. Perhaps they found 
Africa too hot. * * * I find as a rule peo- 
ple are hardly aware that each year these 
pretty strange turtles wing over from the 
black continent to spend a happy Summer 
in England Very odd and foreign-looking 
is the litthe checkered square on both sides 
of their necks To-day the whole garden 
rings from end to end with the voice of the 


turtle and the wood pigeon. Botheof them 
** con but the turtledove pronounces with 
an t and possesses not the other's vel- 
vet tone Yet how the whole of Summer, 


with all her sun-steeped leafy shades, is 
gathered up and uttered in either'’s cease- 
less chant! 


The entire book is full of unusually 
clever touches, such as the hopelessness 
of attempting to describe a garden in the 
Spring, where the “ p:cture is altered and 
repainted every other day or, Sylvana’s 
description of an old brick south wall, cov- 
ered with Austrian brier rose, “ the pat- 
tern of scarlet and orange roses is set 
sO ¢ e there barely room for a pin’s 
head between them, while on another 
portion of this wall a climbing Ribes 
speciosa, hung all over with pendulous red 
flower “absolutely drips crimson.’’ The 
2ist of June finds Sylvana at her place in 


the North, the letters from then until early 
October being written from ‘ The Nether- 
muirlands,”’ whose garden we find her de- 
scribing as follows 


It is a square of two acres within old 
gray granite walls—the type of walis about 


which they say you can play cricket on the 
top. Our progress up the long centre walk 
was slow, for I had to mark the gain or 
loss of every one of my favorites of each 
long-known plant as I came to it. The 
borders are still full of promise, the first 


glory of Spring having passed away and 
Summer not begun The low stature of a 
few things that ought to be tall is account- 
ed for by the great dryness of the year 
just when they should have made their 
growth Clumps of day lily have almost 
doubled in size since last I saw them, and 
grass iris groups are like great sheaves of 
green grass, with their half-hidden, odd, 
prismatic flowers, fast coming into bloom. 
* * * Single peonies are over, and al- 
Teady show clusters of handsome seed-ves- 
sels; the common crimson double peony 
glows gorgeously in front of giant aspho- 
dels—which here they call Aaron's rod— 
towering in great flowering spikes above 
the glowing. ranks. The old-fashioned 
Jacob's ladder, in white or most delicate 
blue, with much serrated leaf, gives a touch 
of great refinement among these larger, 
grander beauties. 

As the season advances the letters grow 
gad in tone, “the wind and the cold and 
the rain—most hopeless trio,"’ having de- 
streyed Sylvana’s hope of a lovely Awsumn 
for the flowers; but a return to La Soli- 
tude, her home in the South, with its 
Warmer climate, and the evidences of past 
luxuriance, aided by photographic records 
of the gardens during the weeks of her ab- 
sence, leads to a more joyous mood, and 
we take leave of “ The Lady of the Flow- 
ers '' in the following extract, all the more 
interesting as showing how we fail to value 
@ommon things, our beautiful asters, be- 
cause wild and plentiful, not receiving the 
attention warranted by their variety and 
beauty: 

Under the influence of all this loveliness, 
almost | am persuaded to love Autumn 
best, and forget a lifelong allegiance to the 
Springtime of the year. Such infidelity 
could be brought about by nothing else 
than a month like this, so wondrously, se- 
renely beautiful. Michaelmas daisies glory 
in it--wherever they grow the garden is a 
luminous tract of stars, in silvery galaxies 
of lilac and purple. An Ameritan friend 
greeted these daisies with joy; for she said, 
“They grow wild i Boston, everywhere 
along the roads—asters and goldenrod.” 
She carried back to London a great bunch 
of them, tied up also with brilliant seeds 
of gladwyns or wild iris, and scarlet balls 
of Winter cherry strung on long, lanky 
stalks in their usual awkward fashion. 





A Leader of Universalism.* 


Not alone as leading members of the 
Universalist Church, but as educators, the 
memories of Thomas Jefferson Sawyer and 
of his wife, Caroline, are held in highest 
respect. Both names are closely associated 
with Universalism in New York. Mr. 
Richard Eddy, as the writer of the double 
Diography, states that “ Dr. Sawyer kept 
no diary, made very few memoranda re- 
lating to himself or his work,”’ but “ owing 
to the fact that he never destroyed his 
manuscripts, and that he gave many anni- 
versary sermons into which, as a matter of 
course, the personal element entered large- 
ly,’ the story of the man’s life can be 
perfectly followed. 

Thomas Jefferson Sawyer was born at 
Reading, Vt., Jan. 9, 1804. “Jeff” attend- 
ed school early. He began his career as a 
teacher in the Winter of 1822-3. He had 
a fair knowledge of Latin, but did not ac- 
quire Greek until he had attained his ma- 
jority. He entered Middlebury College at 
the opening of the college year in 1825-6. 
What was Sawyer’s belief when in col- 
lege has not been ascertained. Mr. Hddy 
writes that there was a Universalist So- 
ciety in Reading in 1802. The principles 
of the college seem to have been intensely 
orthodox. Dr. Sawyer wrote in after-life: 
“TI recollect that during the religious re- 
vival of our freshman year in the college, 
it was a matter of discussion among us 
whether a Universalist could be a Chris- 
tian and attain final salyation, being such 
a rank unbeliever according to the ortho- 
dox standard,” In 1826 Sawyer was re- 
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ceived into membership by the Universalist 
Church. At commencement at Middlebury 
August, 1829, the young graduate delivered 
an “Oration on Intolerance 


Mr. Eddy gives in full the conditions of | 


Universalism in New York prior to the 
coming of Dr. Sawyer. The Church was 


by no means prosperous. According to his | 


own account, Sawyer preached his first 


sermon in New York in April, 1880. At | 


once the power of the young clergyman 
produced an excellent effect From the 
Grand Street Chapel the worshippers moved 
to a better locality, the Orchard Street 
Church. The author describ« the begin- 
nings of The Christian Messenger, which 
publication appeared as an_ eight-page 


quarto, October, 1891 It was edited by 
T. J. Sawyer and P. Price It had a citr- 
culation of 300 at the beginning, but very 
soon counted many readers. To-day, look- 


ing over some of the editorials, their vigor 


and good common sense are remarkable. | 


There was that terrible outbreak of cholera 


|} in New York, and the Mayor had by | 
proclamation recommended “the citizens | 


to unite in services of fasting and prayer.’ 
Sawyer, in The Messenger, stoutly ob- 
jected to the measures, “on the ground 
that the evils which would attend it would 
greatly overbalance any expected good 

To-day there is no less religion because 
epidemics are treated in a rational man- 
ner, and the officers of sanitation, with 
the aid of the police, isolate those suffer- 
ing from contagious diseases. Some of the 


religious appeals of the time threaten all | 


the world with “ everlasting fire 

The volume contains a great deal of the 
controversies entered into by Dr. Sawyer 
with those who did not believe in Uni- 
versalism. In 1845 Sawyer became the 
Principal of the Clinton Liberal Institute 
In 1846 he took up his work in the Theo- 
logical Seminary Dr. Sawyer’s second 
pastorate in New York was at the Orchard 


Street Church, in December, 1893. In 1857 | 


the doctor was taken dangerously ill with 
bilious fever at Chicago His death was 
announced in The New York Tribune. The 


reporter of that time wrote: ‘Mr. Saw- | 


yer was not a brilliant speaker, and never 
became such; but he possessed qualities 


more essential to a clergyman than daz- | 


zling eloguence—sound judgment and learn- 
ing. immovable integrity, and profound de- 
votion to his Master's cause.” “It gave 
me very queer sensations,"’ said Dr. Saw- 
yer a few month, later, “to read my own 
obituary! Very few men have that privi- 
lege.” 

Unceasing In his labors, Dr. Sawyer en- 
tered his ninety-sixth year in 1S. He 
still contributed to the press His death 
took place July 24, 1899. The blography of 
Dr. Sawyer'’s wife is presented, and many 
of her contributions to the literature of the 
day are to be found im the volume Mrs. 


Sawyer died May 19, 1884. Both these lives | 
tell of human devotion. Of him and his | 
gifted wife it may be said, as she once said | 


of others, “‘ The earth is happier that they 
lived, and heaven that they are dead.” 


Leopardi’s Poems,* 

While Mr. Morrison has hardly shown 
himself the one elect translator of Leo- 
pardi, he has at least performed a meri- 
torious service in again presenting the 
‘Laureate of Death to English readers. 
Giacomo Leopardi has long been recognized 
by Italian critics as the greatest of their 
poets after Dante, and many alien critics, 


with Sainte-Beuve as their leader, have | 


proclaimed him one of the most perfect of 
the world’s lyrists. He was of the later 
romantic period, and, like Shelley and 
Byron, Heine and De Musset, a protagonist 
of its alternate moods of aspiration and 
despair. But, unlike these, he was not 
liable to the charge of “not knowing 
enough.”’ Despite the brevity of his ill and 
unhappy life, he was one of the first philo- 
sophical and philological scholars of his 
time in Italy. It was by virtue of these 
arduous studies that his work acquired the 


breadth and subtlety of matter, the abso- | 


lute impeccability of manner, which are 
its chief charms. 
enkindling phrase, fused together in mellow 
tone and melodious cadence, he is one of 
those haunting poets that, once read, are 
never quite forgotten. It is obvious that 
such lyric poetry as this, in which the 


final merit is perfection of form, Is the | 


hardest of tasks for the translator in verse. 
Like all versions of Leopardi, with the ex- 
ception of a few odes Englished by Mr. 
Parsons and by Mr. Howells, Mr. Morri- 
son’s work has allowed most of the color 
and music of the Leopardian style to es- 
cape. But, notwithstanding some minor 
ineptitudes, it is fairly successful in inter- 
preting the poet’s mood and meaning. It 
deserves, therefore, the favorable attention 
of the catholic and cosmopolitan reader 
who cares to know the best in literature. 





William Abbatt, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, author of “‘ The Crisis of the Revolu- 
tion,”” announces a new edition of the 
** Memoirs of Major Gen. Heath,” for pub- 
lication about May 1. Mr. Abbatt will add 
a memoir and a number of notes. The edi- 
tion will be limited to 1,000 copies, of which 
2% copies will be on large paper, in half 
morocco, and 3 copies on large paper, in 
cloth. Gen. Heath's memoirs, originally 
published in 1798, have never since been re- 
issued. The author was commissioned 
Brigadier General in 1775, took part in the 
earliest conflicts, and rematned in service 
until the end of the war. He was on terms 
of intimacy with every prominent officer, 
enjoyed the entire confidence of Washing- 
ton, and, although prevented by circum- 
stances from achieving any brilliant feat 
ot arms, was a capable and faithful officer. 
At his death, 1814, he was the last Major 
Genera! of the Revolution. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 
A 17th Century Romance 


EGREMONT 


12th 1,000. 12mo, $1.50. 


» 1 “ The author's best took and one 
of the best historical novels of 
the year.””—Boston Transcript. 


A Kentucky Love Story 


CRITTENDEN 


3rd Large Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


“A fine story—a stirring story.’ 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“It is seldom that one comes across an 
historical romance that is more artistic or 

ore captivating its 1 assag' 
book, with good healthy adventure in it ‘The vse, Sanden ee ba 
The characters are alive and worth reading | Seawell has written a romance that is 
about. . , - This is one of the few § Spitited and charming of itself, and she 
has made it serve to bring before us the 
days of King James, so that we feel in 
closer touch with the history of that period 
than befure.'’— Boston Herald. 


Henry James’s New Story 


THE SACRED FOUNT 


Second Edition. 


‘Are any of us intellectual vampires,”’ asks F. Marion Crawford in a long review 
of this novel, ‘‘ feeding upon obscurely clever friends?’’ The situation which called 
forth the question, and which is the motive of ‘‘ The Sacred Fount,’’ is as follows: A 
woman who kas married a man many yesrs younger than herself. in a short time is 
perceived to have regained her youth, while her husband has become prematurely old. 
Another character, a man of ordinary intellect, by association with a clever woman 
becomes brilliant, while her intellectual power declines. Question: Were they vam- 
pires and cid they draw their beauty and wit from these respective founts of youth and 
intellect? Around this situation Mr. James has written one of his mdst interesting 
studies. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN 


By E. W. HORNUNG 
Author of ‘‘The Amateur Cracksman,’’ ‘‘Peccavt,’’ ete. 


Equally noteworthy for its absorbing plot and for its high literary quality, Mr. 
Hornung’s new story of Australian station life illustrates the advance which he has 
made in his art since ‘‘Irralie’s Bushranger,’’ and which culminated in ‘‘ Peccavi.”’ 
The story of the Shadow of a Man which came between the charming Belle of Toorak 
and her lover and the consequences thereof make a tale in which the element of 
mystery is dramatically and effectively used. 12mo, $1.25. 


*,* A Bulletin of New Spring Books sent on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, new'York. 


“MR, JOHN FOX, JR, has written 
a capital tale in ‘Crittenden.’ It is a sound 


stories of the recent war that strike one as 
having knowledge and experience behind 
them.’’—New York Sun. 


12mo, $1.50. 





NO DRY HISTORY HERE. NO PROBLEMS—NO FADS. 
JUST A SIMPLE, TENDER LOVE STORY. 


M I L L YY: AT LOVE’S 


EXTREMES, 
By MAURICE THOMPSON, 








Author of “ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 
Illustrated and beautifully bound, 1.50. 
COMMON SENSE IN CHESS. FOUR HUNDRED LAUGHS; 
BY EMANUEL LASKER. OR, FUN WITHOUT VULGARITY. 


. Ss A Cyclopedia of Jests, Toasts, Eccentric 
A new edition containing all the original Rhymes and Witty Sayings. Clo., .75. 
diagrams, Clo., net, .75. (Ready March 6.) 


HERE LIES 


A Collection of Quaint and Humorous Epitaphs. Clo., .75. 


“So far as memory now serves, this is the only book of its especial character be- 
fore the public. Certainly its quality could not be improved.” —Brooklyn Eaghe. 


THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL. 
By RICHARD MARSH. 
A Weird and Powerful Detective Romance. ‘You cannot deny it a weird power, 
a horrent interest. Once begun, you will not lay it aside until you reach the end.’’— 


N. Y. Herald. 
At all bookstores or sent, postpaid, by 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO.,NEW YORK 












rchbishop 
and TheLady 


By MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 


THIRD EDITION CLOTH, 12mo. 


$1.50 





“ A most ingenious plot, with a pretty girl for the stake, while the Church as represented by 
the Archbishop, and Love in the person of a hearty and. desirable young man, contend in a 
fair field without favor." —The heterior. ' 





At all Booksellers, Sent Direct if Desired 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS &- CoO. Pvwblishers 
141 East 25th Street . . . « Netw Work. 
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FOUR EDI TIONS ALREADY. 


THAT 
MAINWARING 
AFFAIR. 


~- By A. M. BARBOUR. 
A Crime That Baffled 


DETECTIVES. 


A Story That Defies 


GUESSING. 


IMustrated, 12mo0 2+ $1.50 
For Sale by afl Bovkseliers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 


Publishérs, Phil prrensin “nana 


Gemimterr ‘Ledas 


Says of the new biography of 


VU. S. GRANT 


by OWEN WISTER, in the 
BEACON. BIOGRAPHY SERIES: 











‘This is a most admirable biography of 
General Grant. Within the brief space al- 
lotted to him, Mr. Wister has given a most 






striking picture of, the man himself. It re- 
quired much art to draw on such a limited 
canvas so vivid a portrait All the essential 








features are there, thrown into high relief, 
and it will give to many, who have not the 
time to read larger works, an opportunity 






to comprehend the character and qualities of 

the great soldier of the Civil War."’ 

Pocket Sise, flexible cloth, 75 cents; 
in lambskin, $1.0) net. 


Send for circular EACON BIOG- 







about these BD 
RAPHIES. 


—eo 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON, | 


WRITFEN IN 
—RED— 


A GREAT DETECTIVE Stor 
‘Paice & 4.WS 


FoR SALe EVERYWHERE 
OR AT PUBL 


BeaWriter 


Earn money = home by writing stories and 
articles We vise, @dit, and criticise manu- 
scripts. We kn yw what editors want Mention 
this paper, send stamp, and we will send you our 
Prospectus containing helpful suggestions to 

oung writers and valuable information concern 
ios story writing 


Writers’ Aid Association, 15 OP Nassau St.,N.Y 





Fairy Stories from 
the Little Mountain 


By JOHN R. FINNEMORE. 


12mo, cloth, decorative, $1.25. | 


Quaintly ible both in text and 


pictures 


A WESSELS CO., 
7-9 West 18th Street, New York. 


enjoy 


invented 








~ TheYouth’s - 
Companion 


Jasued Every Thursday, Subscription $1.75 a Ye 
“ INAUGL R ATION "DAY ”” 
By Robert * Lincoln "' O'Brien. 
This Week's Issue. 





An meut of and 


PREE. 


he Current Volume 
the Pape 
YOUTH'S COMPANION, 


Sample Copies of 


THE Boston, Mass. 











THE WHIM, 


P. O. Box 288, NEWARK; N, J: 


LE ES 
is a quaint little monthly .periodical It is the 
offi cal organ of the whiméical folk of the uni 
vers e March number is now ready 
A aan copy costs 5 cents, while a year’s sub 
scription may be had for the rather reasonable 
gum of half a dollar 





Written for Tam New York TIMEs SaTuR- 
Day Revimw by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, Feb. 24.—The death of the 
Queen naturally called forth all the re- 
sources and the enterprise of the London 
press. , The illustrated papers issued what 
were in most cases the most elaborate num- 
bers that have ever appeared. Not to dis- 
parage any of the others, it might be men- 
tioned that The Sphere..Mr. Clement Short- 
er’s new paper, distinguished itself most 
brilliantly.. Punch also issued a number 
composed almost exclusively of cartoons of 
the Queen which had. appeared in its 
pages during hér Majesty's reign. With ex- 
tremely good taste, Punch also forebore to 
print a single joke. Of course, this gave 
occasion tothe irreverent to remark that 
the omission of jokes from Punch was by 
no means unusual, but Punch by this time 
has become accustomed to jeers of the 
same sort. There might have been a cer- 
tain degree of truth tn them years ago, 
when the paper was edited by that won- 
derfully dreary person, the late Mr. Tom 
Taylor, who had no more conception of a 
joke than has the average tom cat, but 
under Mr Burnand, Punch is dull only in 
the estimation of those who, being out of 
touch with English life, do not understand 
it any more than Englishmen understand 
some of Puck's best jokes. 

°,° 

The incoming of “ bridge "’ like a flood— 

better to say like 

result 
hand- 
perhaps the 
J. Melrose 
term “ bridge 

Melrose’s in- 

| 
| 
| 
| 


or perhaps it would be 
a pestilence—has had the inevitable 
of giving us a large collection «of 
books of the game. Of these, 
best is “ Bridge Whist,”’ by C. 
I object the 
whist,"’ but it is not of Mr. 
vention Bridge is not whist, any more 
than it is a dozen other games, and it is 
bad enough to usurp the rightful place of 
The 
supplanted 
faithful can 
will be 
way in 
when that | 


strongly to 


whist without adding insult to injury. 
extent to which bridge 
whist is appalling, and the 
only hope that the reign of bridge 
temporary. Still, that 
which we consoled ourselves 
other nuisance, the influénza, first ap- 
peared; but the influence is still with us, 
and shows no signs of Jeaving us for good 
In the clubs, and everywhere bridge 
is now played to the complete 
whist, and the man who cannot play 
feels as lonely as formerly the 
who could not play whist. 

The coming of bridge cannot mean any- 
thing except that Englishmen find whist | 
too slow and scientific, and wish for a game | 
which is essentially one of chance. To the 
philosophic mind the popularity of bridge 
marks a stage of decadence. People who a 
year ago were reverent and conscientious 
whist players, now openly blaspheme that 
sacred game, and say that it Is too scien- 
tific and too hidebound with rules and con- 
ventions Therefore they abandon it and 
worship the strange god of the heathen who | 
bridge If this preference for | 
persists it will be a dark day for 
The man who can prefer bridge 
is entirely capable of sinking to 
Italian lottery 


has 


was the 


else, 
| 

exclusion of | 
bridge | 

| 


man felt 


bridge 
England. 
to whist 
the depth of preferring the | 
to any other game. Britain may not be de- | 
clining to the extent that The Oshkosh Bird 

| 

| 





of Freedom insists that she is, but the fut- 
ure of the nation that first took to cigarettes 
and then embraced bridge looks dark to | 
those who have studied the decline and fall | 


eff of nations 
hd 


Mr. Wells is about to give us a book of | 


prophecies, entitled ‘ Anticipations.”” The 
book is not to be a romance, but a sober 
forecasting of what will be accomplished 


| 
| 
evi- | 


during the coming century. Mr. Wells 
dently believes to some extent in himself 
In several of his stories he has shown us 


what the future will be as he imagines it 


and by degrees he has come to believe that | 
he is really a prophet. He is going to give | 
us genuine prophecies, and as without | 
doubt some of them will turn out to be true 

it is not impossible that coming genera- 
tions will know Mr. Wells, not as the de- | 
jightful romancer, but as a sort of im- | 
proved Zadkiel, who dared higher flights | 


than those of the prophet who predicts dis- 


turbances in France, the death of a member 
of the Queen's family, and bad weather in 
March. 

e,* 

There is a new edition of Stevenson's let- 
ters, and a sad thing it is for book col- | 
lectors with limited means. The new issue 
contains three letters that were not in the 


original edition, and of these one is written 


to Mr. Kipling and the other to Mr. George 





Meredith. No one can afford to be without | 

this book, and consequently the man who | 

a year ago thought that he had bought 

once and for all the Stevenson letters must | 

buy them over again. | 
** 

The practice v1 compelling people to buy | 
several variations of a book seems to be 
growing. Mr. George Moore invariably re- 
writes his books, and I learn that he has 
lately rewritten his last novel to such an 
extent ‘that it is practically a new book. | 
It will be issued at the same time that its 
sequel, which has been so long promised | 
is published, which will be some time thie | 
Spring. Mr. Robert Barr has, I see from | 
an advertisement of his popular ‘‘In the 
Midst of Alarms," revised that book, so 
that now I shall have to buy a copy of the 
revised edition if this goes on, the result 
will be that my library will consist cniefly | 
of revised editions of half a dozen author 
As to the Stevenson letiers, to speak | 
more seriously, the publication of the new 
issue ought to be welcomed warmly, for 
one of the new letters included in it 
nione a sufficient ustification of the boox 

*,* 
Mr. Kipling’s satire on English railway 


management in The Fortnightly Review is, 


Who is Elizabeth? 


“Anadorable maiden . . 


“The Visits of Elizabeth,” 
ingly a boon.” 


is heartily welcome.” 


everywhere by everybody. 


Eighth Thousand. 


It is entitled | 








widely 


of course, read, and greaily en- 
joyed for its humor But the remedy it 
proposes for the faults of railway adinin- 





istration will hardly prove to be a practica- 
ble one. The simple fact is that the rail- 
ways all over England are suffering from 
overpopulation. That is to say, the num- 
ber of travelers who use them is in ex- 
cess of the means of transportation. In 
these circumstances, the real remedy would 
be the decimation of the population. China 
has solved the problem of overpopulation 
by the judicious slaughter of children if 
the railway companies were empowered by 
law to slay every fifth person who pre- 
sented himself at the ticket office, tiny 
would soon find that they were able to 
carry punc.ually and comfortably all the 
} romaining travelers who might apply But, 
of course, public prejudice would stand in 
the way of this reform, and the best thing 
that the railway companies could do would 
be to thin out the population as much as 


possible by frequent and sanguinary acci- 
dents, 
*,* 

Mr. Julian Ralph's new book, “ At Pre- 
toria,"’ is well spoken of by the press, and 
the author is ranked among the very [ore- 
most of war correspondents The book 
seems to be an entirely admirable one of 
its kind Whether it will be as popular in 
America as it is sure to be here is doubt- 
ful, for the reason that Mr. Ralph is frank 
ly on the side of the English and against 
the Boers, and unless the papers misrepre- 
sent American feefing the sympathies of 
the majority of Americans are just the 
other way. They could not be were Mi 
Ralph's book to be read carefully, for he 
utterly demolishes the theory that the 
Boers are a noble, plous people on whon 
England wickedly made war But, then, 
when was any one ever converted from th 


itical ways by a book, or, 
rt of argument A polit 
no more be cured by reuson- 


error of his pc 





indeed, 1 any 
ical error can 
broken leg. 
** 
* 


ingg than can a 


There is a new edition of Mr. Crockett's 


*Stickit Minister,’ and its appearance has, 
of course, led to comparisons between the 
Crockett of his first book and the Crockett 
of his last Nobody has ever noticed, ap- 
parently, that the title ‘‘Stickit Minister’’ is 
not original with Mr. Crockett. In that de 
lightful book, ‘“‘ The Cruise of the Midge, 
there is a partially crazy marine, by the 
name of Lennox, who wrote a story enti- 
tled The Stickit Minister,” and a very 
good specimen of early kailyard it was 
Probably Mr. Crockett had never seen the 
Cruise of the Midge,’’ when he made 
his first attempt at story writing, for the 
‘Cruise’ is not the sort of book that 
would be found in a Scottish manse. 
*,* 

The new boek by Daudet tis obviously 
Daudet's, though it is actually written by 


Mr. Robert Sherard. Its title is ‘*‘ My First 


cet 


TELIZABETH 


HER VISITS. 


Read what the “ New York Tribune” says of her: 


candid mirth, so much harmless gaiety, so much natural 
maidenly sweetness and fun 
bly thinks first of her charm.” 

says this critic, “7#s accord- 


“The New York World” thinks “ her letters among the 
very breeziest and brightest and girliest of all the sea- 
son's lighter literary offerings, and to read them is 
almost as good as to pay her visits." 


What is *“ The Visits of Elizabeth ”? 


It is a book of which the “ Mail and Express”’ says it “is 
so ingeniously i ingenuous, 80 clever and amusing, that it 





“The Visits of Elizabeth” is going to be read 
“The Visits of Elizabeth” 


“The Visits of Elizabeth ” is a treat which you 
can buy from any bookseller for $1.50. 


When you have read “The Visits of Elizabeth,” 
ber the most charming love-story of the new century. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 
By HENRY HARLAND. 
NOW IN ITS 70TH THOUSAND. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“The Aristocrats” will be published this month. 


| a well-me 























. She shows forth so much 






that one inevita- 
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Voyage; My First Lie,” related by Alphonse 
Daudet to Robert H. Sherard. It is an 
extraordinary feat for a man to write a 


story that was told to him viva voce, and 
still preserve the teller’s characteristic 
style. No one reading the French edition 
of the joint production of Daudet and Mr. 
Sherard could for a moment fail to rec- 
ognize Daudet in it, all the way through, 
it has the charm both of his style and his 
matter While it is not a romance, it is 
to my mind one of the most delightful of 
Daudet's works, and Mr. Sherard has put 
us all under an obligation by giving it to 
re *.* 

It is astonishing how good and great a 
man becomes after his death While the 
Rev. Mr. Hawels was alive he was usually 





mentioned in a patronizing sort of 


aning man who wrote 


way as 
rather com- 


monplace books. Now that he is dead, it 
has been simultaneously discovered by 
everybody that he was a very remarkable 
man, with an immense fund of knowledge 
in half a dozen fields Why was not this 
discovered during the man's lifetime, so 
that he might have some little satisfaction 

in his labers? Certainly he was not a 
great man, but he was a very clever 
and readable writer, and a man of 
immens ntellectual activity He knew 
and could do many things, and all 
that he did was well done He will be 
greatly missed both in the Church and else- 
where nd if he was not a great thinker 
and profound musician and powerful con- 
troversialist, he was widely loved, which 
perhap much better 

W. L. ALDEN, 
The French Sale. 

Cc. F. Libbie & Co ’ Boston announce the 
coming sale of the fine library formed by 
the late Frederick W. French, the Boston 
collector, member of the Grolier, Rowfant, 
Caxton, and other clubs. Among the many 
departments which are notably represented 
in the library are the following English 
and American first editions, extra-illus- 
trated books, dramatic biography, privately 
printed work &c.; a careful selection of 
rarities in Elizabethan literature and works 
of the early English rarities; first editions 
and first issues of books illustrated by 
Cruikshank, also illustrated books by Al- 
ken, Leech, Rowlandson, Seymour, Phiz, 


set of the issues of 
Press, including several vel- 


ill the public (among 


and others; a 
the Kelmscott 


lum copies nd 


complete 


‘ations 

















them a number of copies on vellum in fine 
bindings) of Grolier Club, Caxton Club, 
Rov t Club, Club of Odd Volumes, Dun- 
lap Society, and other literary societies. 
There i o a set of the privately printed 
books of William Loring Andrews. Splen- 
did bindings abound in the French library, 
and among these will be found the best ex- 
ampl« ef the work of Cobden-Sanderson, 
William Matthews, Francis Bedford, Lore 


tie, Ruban, David, Zaehnsdorf, and others, 
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- BROWNING. 


Treasures That Will Form Part of | 


the Second Arnold Sale. | 

The second part of the collection made by | 
William Harris 
prising over 300 books—principally first 


Arnold of this city, com 


editions of English authors—and about 70 | 
autograph letters and manuscripts, pos- | 
sessing more than usual interest, will be 


without reserve, in | 
April Though the sale includes items of 


sold by Bangs & Co., 


notably rarity, it is the purpose of the pres- | 
ent article to give a description of the 


Browning collection in this second part, a 





no such assemblage of the works Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning was ever | 
offered at auction | 
in William Watson's second book, “ Epi 
grams of Art, and Nature,” 1884, there 
is thi quatrain, entitled ‘‘ Written in a 


volume of Christina G. Rossetti’s Poems 


Songstress in all times ended and begun, 





Thy billowy-bosomed fellows .are not 
three; 
Of those sweet peers, the grass is green 


o'er one, 


And blue above the other is the sea 


By the last two lines he meant that the 
world’s three greatest women poets are 
Sappho, Miss Rossetti, and the very gifted | 
arid ambitious Englishwoman whose rarer | 
works are here described. Even the date of | 
the birth of the author of the 
from the Portuguese’ is still a tople of | 
doubt, (though it is now generally ac- 
knowledged that she was born at Coxhoe | 


* Sonnets 


March 6, 1806,) and until recent years, when 
Mr. Wise sets matters aright, little was | 
known of the bibliography of her works. | 
Some of her books, indeed, are so rare that 
copies have seldom occurred for public or 
private sale, and of one—the Reading (1847) | 
edition of the famous *‘ Sonnets '’—no copy 
save Mr. Arnold's, has ever found its way 
into an auction catalogue 

Mrs. Browning's first book, ‘‘ The Battle 
of Marathon: A Poem.”” By B. Barrett. 
London, 1820, is present in the Arnold col- 
lection in a large and fine copy, 





(measur- 
ing 85-16 by 51-16 inches,) in the original 
calf, marbled edges, and this copy is addi- 
tionally interesting because it was present- 
ed to the*author's uncle, S. M. Barrett, | 
and bears his bookplate. Mr. Wise’s copy | 
cost him, £50 in 1891. Mr. Foote’s, in mo- 
rocco extra, uncut, by Riviere, and measur- | 
ing 8 by 5% inches, sold for $350 in 1895. It 
had cost him in London a mumber of years 
previous £14, and at the time of his sale | 
was believed to be one of three 





copies 
known and the only copy in this country. | 
Though nothing more than a clever piece of 
work, it is astonishing enough for a young 
girl, and, in view of her age, its biograph- 
ical interest is great Its bibliographical 
interest has always been great. 





We come now to the “ Poems” of 1844, 
issued in two volumes by Moxon, Mr. Ar- 
nold's copy of which bears on the *flyleaf 
this inscription: ‘“ To Mr. Westwood, with 


the author's regards. August, 1844." In- 
serted is an autograph letter of four pages 
addressed to Thomas Westwood, dated “ 50 | 


Wimpole Street, August 22, 1844, Thess. 1 
day,’ and signed ‘Elizabeth B Bar- 
rett.”’ These two volumes, in Gosse's 
words, raised the poet to the highest place } 
among the living English poets, and placed | 
her by the side of Tennyson. She was now 
to produce the most famous nineteenth 
century sonnet cycles, the 
the Portuguese,” 


“Sonnets from 
which, however, were not 
given to the public until 1850, when the 
second edition of the ‘“ Poems of 1844 
was published. The first edition was three 
years earlier, and shortly followed the ro- 
mantic wedding of Sept. 12, 1846, of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. It was | 
privately printed at Reading, England, in 
1847, under the supervision of Mary Rus- 
sell Mitford, with this simple title page 
**Sonnets by E. B. B. Reading. (not for 
publication,) 1847."" The volume is a smal! 
octavo of 47 pages, the sonnets. one on a 
page, occupying Page 5 to 47. The Arnold 
copy is in dark-blue levant morocco, em- 
blematically tooled, uncut, by the Club 
Bindery, (which is now doing such fine 
work.) 





The first book issued under the poet's 
married name was “ The Runaway Slave at 
Pilgrim's Point,”’ London, 1849, an octav« 
of 26 pages. As most book lovers know, 
the poem was first printed in The Liberty 
Bell, Bosion, 1848, together with contribu- 
tions by Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Garrison, 
and others. Mr. Arnold's copy of “ The 
Runaway Slave” is in the origina! paper 
covers, sheets folded, uncut, and unopened 

The list of rarities is almost completed 
when “The Runaway Slave” is described 
There still remains the scarce little pam- 
phiet, ‘“‘Two Poents by Elizabeth Barrett 


and Robert Browning,” London, 1854,which | 


contains “A Plea for the Ragged Schools 
of London " and “ The Twins."’ The “ Last 
Poems,” 1862, must not be forgotten, for, 
though the book is Often seen, the present 
copy was given to Miss Blagden, who was 
one of Mrs. Browning's most intimate 
friends, and was with her when she died. 
It has this inseription in Robert Brown- 
ing’s autograph: ‘“ Dearest Isa Blagden, 
from R. B., London, March 25, 18.” It 
will be remembered that his wife died at 
Florence, Italy, June 29, 1861, 


Neither “ The Battle of Marathon” nor 
“The Runaway §lave,”” great rarities 
though they are, will ever probably have 
the auction value of Robert Browning’s 
“ Pauline,” London, 18%3, his first book, and 
one of the scarcest and pos sought after 
volumes in the entire list of modern poet- 
feal rarities. The Foote copy, in boards, 
uneut, fetched $210 in 18985, which was a 
low price, as another uncut copy had sold 
for £63 in London some years before. Later 
in 1895 the Maxwell copy, bearing this in- 
ecription: “This copy was given me by 
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the poet's father, iny eldest brother. Reu- | 


ben Browning," brought $260. It had been 


rebound, however, in Paris, and was rath- 
er cut down. On June 3, 1896, the Crampon 
copy, ir green morocco, gilt edges, by Bed 


ford, but with a note by the author on a 
flyleaf, sold for the record price of £145 at 


into circulation, of which two are in the 
British Museum 








| Sotheby's Last December another copy | 
fetched £120 in the Wellington Street Auc- | § ' 
tion Rooms. The copy in the Arnold col 
lection is the same copy, and is in the orig 
inal drab boards, uncut, with tl white 
paper label, and is in a remarkable state 
except for the fact that one of the leaves 
(Signature II.) has a slight hol It is one 
of eleven copies now known to exist It 
has been said that only twenty copies got | ———— 


Robert Browning's second book Para- | 
‘elsus,"’ 1835, is here in a beautiful copy 
original drab boards, paper label, uncut 
Leaving this and a number of tt carce 
but frequently seen volumes t follow, 
we come to the rarer ‘** Cleon S55 print- 


ed later in the same year i Men and 
Women,"’) and “ The Statue and the Bust,” 
ame year, (also printed in Men and Wo- 
men."") Mrs, Anna Jameson's copy of the 
two notable volumes of 1855 is in the col- 


lection, with her autograph and a few | 


comments in her handwriting on several 
pages An item of far greater interest i 
the proof copy of “ Dramatis 
18t4, with manuscript revisions made before 
the publication of the first edition It was 
formerly in the possession of Moncure D 


Personac 


Conway. 

The corrections and additions by the poet 
throughout the volume are 
“Dramatis Personae ’ 


numerous 
is also here in print- 


| @¢d form in a unique copy—namely, the one 


the poet gave to his uncle it has the fol- 
lowing inscription on the half title: * Reu- 
ben Browning, from his very affectionately, 
R. Browning, June 16, '(4.”’ 

Next in consideration comes the separate 
print of *‘ Gold Hair: A Legend of Pornic,” 
1Sd4, though it really was published before 
‘“*Dramatis Personae.’ In the second edi- 
tion of the latter Browning added, at the 
suggestion of George Eliot, three stanzas 
Another important item, once owned by M 
D. Conway, is the proof copy of rhe Ring 
and the Book,” 1868, with manuscript re- 
visions made before the first edition was 
published. The four volumes are bound in 
two, the first being a small octavo, while 
the second is a folio, with the text printed 
only of each leaf, being virtually the galley 
proofs, These two highly interesting vol- 
umes contain many corrections, both text- 
ual and typographical, in Browning's hand 
writing. Inserted is a four-page letter, ad 
dressed to ‘My Dear Mr. Conway,” and 
dated Oct. 30, 1868, in which explicit stipu- 
lations are made in regard to the publica- 
tion of “ The Ring and the Book in Eng- 
land and America 

Of great rarity is Browning 
Tower,” dated April 26, 1870, and privately 
prifited, but not publicly acknowledged by 
the poet until 1883 
collected edition of Browning's poems, and 
as a matter of Interest I quote it here: 






Who hears of Helen's Tower, m dream 
perchance 
How the Greek beauty from t! Sevean 
Gate 
Gazed on old friends unanimous in hate, 


loomed because of her fair counte- 
nance 
Hearts would leap otherwise at thy ad- 
vance, 
Lady to whom this Tower is consecrate 
Like hers, thy face once made all eyes 
elate, 
Yet, vu ke hers, was blessed by every 
glance, se 
The Tower of Hate is outworn, far and 
strange 
A transitory shame of long ago 
It dies into the sand from which it sprang; 
But thine, Love's rock-built Tower, shalt 
fear no change; 
God's Self laid stable earth's foundations 


' 








sO, 
When atl the morning stars together sang. 
ROBERT F. KODEN, 





New Catalogue of American 
Books.* 


Persons who have had occasion to consult 
that valuable British publication, ‘ Whit- 
aker’s- Reference Catalogue," must have 
wondered why a similar work had not been 
prepared in the United’ States to do for 


| American books what “ Whitaker's’ does 


for English. At last we have the long- 
desired publication presented under the 
title of “‘ United States Catalog.” This vol- 
ume includes data concerning ali books in 
print in the United States In 1890, and 
hence forms the basis of the “ Cumulative 
Book Index,” which furnishes each month 
a record of beoks published so far in the 
current year, complete in one alphabet. 

The volume before us consists of two 
parts, an author and subject catalogue 
and a subject and title index, the latter 
referring back to the former. Thus a book 
may be located provided the searcher is in 
possession of one of the following facts 
concerning it: <Author’s name, general 
subject, particular subject, or title. When 
once the book is located the searcher finds 
its price and the name .of its publisher 
The efforts of the editors of the “ United 
States Catalog "’ to present a trustworthy 
bibliography deserve praise. Typograph- 
feally the work is all that could be de- 
sired. While it -will be invaluable to the 
bookseller and to the librarian of every 
cirevlating and reference library of any 
proportions and usefulness, it will be found 
of particular convenience for those per- 
sons or institutions who may desire for 
one reason or another to compile a bib- 
liography on subjects of timely or special 
interest. 


*UNITED STATES CATALOG. Edited by 
George Flavel Danforth, Ph. B., Librarian of 
the indiana University, and Marion EB. Pot- 
ter, B. L., Editor of Cumulative Book Index. 
Octavo. Pp, 775-302. Minneapolis: H. W. 
Wilson, 


‘Helen's | 


It is not included in the | 
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The 
Best Selling Book 
In New York City, 


Up Town and Down Town, 


As reported by the New York Press for two 
wecks, is 


IN THE NAME 
OF A WOMAN 


The new Romance by Arthur W. March- 
mont, Author of « A Dash for a Throne,” 
and «By Right of Sword,” 
sixty thousand copies have been sold. 


Tenth Thousand Before Publication. 
i2mo, cloth, 31.50. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


of which over 
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TM, 


\ MAURICE~ 


= Athor “ALICE OF OLD 
Y VINCENNES” 
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ILLUSTRATED, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 
‘OS"IS BOlNd ‘SUYSHMAUZAR B1VES NOS 


35th THOUSAND IN THIRTY DAYS. 


G. W. DILLINGHAMCO., Pususuers, NEW YORK. 


$200.00 Worth of Sheet Music at One-Tenth Valuel 

350 best old and sew songs, 800 instrumental selections, 400 

ee ree teen ches ties Regia, dene ee 
sable in every yd 

for examination, Send postal for specimen pages containing 


Library 
of the 








4 complete compositions. seueistiaiats 

World’s Best Music “rs rss. revo. 
sige se BF alae 2 
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LIBRARY CENSORSHIP. 


That is an. interesting and amusing 
summary which is give updén another 
page of the procedures of the Hxam- 
‘ining and Reading Committee of the 
Boston *Publie"Library. The task which 


the committee has set itself is evidently 


invidious and it appears also to be su- 
perfluous. Every reader will. naturally’ 
resent being told that a certain work is 
not good for him, that it 1s calculated to 
lower his moral or his intellectual 
“tone.” As to any book to which his at- 
tention. is in any manner directed, he 
will evidently prefer to judge that ques- 
tion for himself. 

What the committee seems to have left 
out of view is the fact that every book 
upon which it undertakes to pass has al- 
ready been passed upon by a more com- 
petent tribunal than itself. It is not 80 
many years since a New York publisher, 
a member of a firm of the highest char- 
acter and distinction, gave some brief 
instructions to a new reader which are 
worth repeating. ‘In the first place,” 
he said, ‘‘ we want to know whether the 
book is fit for us to publish, as- 
sured that the publication of it will be in 
no manner discreditable to the house. 
Then we want to know whether 
you think it will be popular, and why you 
think so.” That is sensible and business- 
like. A respectable imprint may be taken 
to do away with any further inquiries of 
the character with. which the Boston 
committee has been troubling itself and 


the readers, especially when the opinions 
and 


to be 


or not 


already passed are expert opinions, 
presumably worth something, since they 
been paid for, and it does not ap- 
pear that the 
worth anything. 
why are 
many of the opinions of the 
which deprived the 
readers of the Boston Public Library of 
current books, have precisely that note 
of personal petulance which 
an intelligent 
excellent reason for discharging one of 
his hired readers. 

The conclusion seems to be that a book 
bears either the name 
author or the imprint of a re- 


have 
committee’s opinions are 
If any publisher would 
pay for them, they given away? 
And, 


committee, 


in fact, 
have 


conceit or 
publisher would find an 


which of a re- 
spectable 
spectable publisher may well be exempt- 
ed from the additional and amateur cen- 
sorship of a committee. The list of re- 
jected books which have been accepted 
authority than that of the 
committee is really amazing. It betokens 


on better 


that the amateur and, as it might be 
said, the busybody reader, can have no 
other standard of judgment than his 


That there is 
not enough demand for a particular book 
which a 
mittee might do great good by enfarc- 
ing, in the 
that have 
on the 
committee 


personal likes or dislikes. 


is a proposition library com- 
of recommending books 
But when, 
r, a library 
assumes to declare that there 


it takes 


way 
been overlooked. 
authority of one reade 


is too much demand, an attitude 


altogether untenable, Pharisaic, and 
what the enemies of Boston call Bos- 
tonian. 





THE RESTORATION OF THE BOOK- 
SELLER. 

Wide interest has been taken this week 
in the action of the 
Association in 
which, 
members to deal in copyrighted books at 
net save in the department of 
the field of fiction be- 
ing left to the action of individual pub- 
lishers. Members of the 
sire to re 


American Publishers’ 
making an agreement 
after May 1 next, shall cause its 
prices, 
school literature, 


association de- 
old- 
dignity 
Germany 


store bookselling to its 


time dignity and usefulness (a 


which it now possesses in 


through legislative enactment) by main- 
taining a uniform 
price that 
cording to locality or ulterior motives on 
the part of the seller. 
movement would, 


toward 


price for books, a 


shall not be changed ac- 
The success of the 
it is believed, go far 
the legitimate 


less than the 


rehabilitating 
bookseller, the small no 


large. 
As everybody knows, the small book- 













own when’ a Aepartment storé“in hie 
“neighborhobd or ‘oUt of it “has” found! it 
convenient-to cut down the prices of the 
wares he sold, often merely for advertis- 
ing purposes, and looking for profits, 


‘fot on the books, but on other articles 


sok] to customers who came to buy books 
and lingered to purchase other things. 
The book departments. in general stores 
have now become so tmportant that it ts 
believed. their proprietors are anxious to 
mgintain them on their own merits and 
profits. In fact, members of the assocta- 
tlom™believe that the department stores 
will in the end find it more profitable to 
maintain prices at the point where they 
are held by regular booksellers. 

As a test case, as far as the sale of 
fiction is concerned, Harper & Brothers 
publishing this week “John Vytal, 
a Tale of the Lost Colony,” by William 
Farquhar Payson. This is a book which 
ordinarily would have .appeared at the 
fictitious retail price of $1.50, whereas 
it is now issued at $1.20 net, and book- 
eellers are requested not to sell the 
ume either above that 

The fate of this book 
with considerable 
will promise success for the cause» which 


vol- 
or below price. 
will be followed 
interest. Its success 
its publishers have made it to represent 

the cause of the bookseller, the man who 


is only now and then a publisher, and of 


whom there are thousands of represen- | 


tatives in this country that have been 


threatened for some years with eventual | 


annihilation. 





ROOM FOR THE LITE::ATURE OF 
POWER. 
The 


Providence 


beautiful 
Public 
many ways, but perhaps its most impres- 
and the 
affect, 
but the whole country, 
called 
Standard Library,” a foom not in- 
William E. 
but as a place for the enjoyment 


new building of the 


and valuable feature 
strongly to 
Providence alone, 
is the 
“ The 
tended, Mr. 


study, “ 


sive one 


destined most not 


room containing what is 


of the books, pure and simple." 

The 
direction of encouraging the 
the best literature of the 
old books and not 


whole plan, of course, is in the 
reading of 
world, the good 
the ephemeral issues 
of the day of which a re-reading may or 
At the 


in such 


may not prove to be worth while. 
outset it wae decided to include 
collection only the literature of power as 
distinguished from that 


Mr. Foster of the 


of knowledge. 


Providence Library 


| defines the two classes most accurately: 





In the literature of knowledge, the 


fundamental consideration is a technical | e ; a oa 
while in the literature of power it | for The London Daily News who recently 


one, 
is the underlying spirit that dominates, 
and as soon as anything practical 
comes the end in view, thé work passes 
into the realm of knowledge rather than 
that of power. One may go through al- 
most all the divisions enumeraied above 
under the literature of knowledge and 
find in them some work which, for one 
reason or another, is justly claimed by 


the literature of power. Take, for ex- 
ample, history. One will scarcely hesi- 
tate to place in the library of the litera- 


ture of power that early and delightful 
historian, Herodotus, one of whose great- 
est charms is his lack of self-conscious- 
ness. There also the almost unanimous 
judgment of successive generations has 
agreed to place the most self-conscious 
historian of modern times, Edward Gib- 
bon; for the literary quality is unmistak- 
ably present in his history also. * * * 
In each one of the departments, * * * 
there comes in the course of the cent- 
uries some writer with whom the ‘ spir- 
it’ is, after all, the controlling aim, and 
whose works consequently must be in- 
cluded in the literature of power. 

To the selection of the books to go into 
this room great care and attention have 
been given, the librarian submitting lists 
to a great many competent judges, repre- 


senting various points of view, the idea 
not being to form a collection on the lines 
of Sir John Lubbock’s “ best books,” but 


to select authors whose fine literary 


qualities and power always have and al- 


ways will attract readers; this power of 


“attraction” much 


tant for 


being more impor- 
than the 


mere possession of scholarly knowledge 


the purpose in view 


on the part of an author. 
The plan of this small collection, which 
1,013 


103 writers, 


contains volumes, selected 
The 


which 


most comprehensive. room has on 


its wall an inscription should be 
dear to the hearts of all book lovers: 
“The books invite you, 


and read” 


not to study, 
to taste ~—for it fs only when 
a state of 


mind as far from merely killing time as 


we read for pure enjoyment 


it is from the desire to tncrease our In- 
formation—that we get the highest good 
out of books; that they assume a Hving 
personality. 

The plan of the Providence Library in 


Library is notable in | 
| in forming a lifelong acquaintance 


be- | 


from | 
of all ages and countries, is 


but | 


| 
| 





| 
Foster says, for | 
| deep 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


|} management, 


| 


| 


| lection. 


long friends be found as in 


fotsning. thin, stanidae@. eotiection is, ag & 
rule, to Include. those authors whose writ- 
ings have reached the dignity. of uniform 
editions, yet ‘there must’ be included sin-. 
gle works, evén in _a few cases, perhaps, 
the work of a man of one book—for in- | 
stance, Bir: Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” 


ters. not so.much whl hay: can ‘be 
termed’ pessimists a that “they ‘add to 


the sum and body of pessimism in, their — 


time. They may find joy in their work 
and the reader ¢-ho falls undér theif in- 
fluence may for a time find some sort of 
-pleasure in reading it, but it ig not to be 


Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress,” and De | argued from that fact that he is not in 


Foe's “Robinson Crusoé™ 
chosen, rather than their authors’ col- 
lected works, while; incother cases, frag- 
ments or seléctions, such as the “ Lyrical 
Poems of Burns,” have been selected, and 
in others, in order to secure the best re- 
sults, two editions, one containing mat- 
ter net found in the other, have been 
added of certain authors. The ideal edi- 
tion for the reader, as opposed to the 
student; was thought to be the purest 
and fullest edition of the text, without 
copious annotations. Nor would it 
have been wise to limit a room devoted 
to the literature-of power either to books 
written in English or to volumes in their 
original text. In the case of foreign au- 
thors, it was wisely decided that the best 
original texts should stand side by side 
with the best English translations. Wise- 
no living authors have been in- 
cluded, and the books chosen to make up 
so limited a collection, belonging to dif- 
ferent 


too 


ly, too, 


centuries and various 
presents an interesting subject for 
thought. 


countries, 


Since the opening of the Providence 
Library, in March, 1900, 
had many visitors, some of whom have 


doubtless drifted in from curiosity; oth- 


this room has 


purpose of using and enjoying the col- 
Teachers and college instructors 
have in many instances taken much in- 
terest and pleasure in sending their pu- 
pills to this room, and thus aiding them 
with 
the world's best books. 

It is absolutely 


certain that through 


the medium of the best guides, be they 


teachers, friends, books, or literary jour- 
nals, 
the 


abiding 


forming in younger generations a 


and loye for books, the 


feeling that nowhere else can such life- 
a well-chosen 
library. 
Therefore right direc- 
Providence 


National 


this step in the 


tion, taken by the Library 


assumes impor- 


tance, and its result, and the consequent 


spread and development of the idea over 


the country, should arouse 


est. 


| 
} 


| 











CAN A POET BE A PESSIMIST ? 


Andrew Lang presumably is the writer 


theory that no poet could 
The 


plies to poor poets as well as gifted sing- 


advanced the 


possibly be a pessimist. theory ap- 


ers, for it is based on the idea that no 


who finds any great joy in life can 
—that 
is nething worth 


in the 


one 


be a pessimist is to can be- 
lieve that there 
for. The poet finds joy 


of phrases, 


say, 
living 
invention 
in. the apt selection of words, 
in the harmonious and melodious expres 
sion of thought, in “ the essential pleas- 
antness ” 

Wherefore, Mr. 


moods is, after all, no 


of his own poetry. 


Swinburne in his most 


deplorable pessi 


mist, and Maeterlinck, striking the note 


of terror and reducing mankind to the 


level of helpless puppets, is no pessimist 


Surely, then, Father Thsen is no pessi- 
mist, either in prose or verse. For 
‘Peer Gynt” and “ Brand” are beauti- 


ful as poetry, 


dom as some of the 


and the exquisite construction of the so- | 


cial dramas must have given the 


gian dramatist as much pleasure as the 
most melodious and pregnant phrase 
could ever give to the poet who made it 


Stevenson said much the same thing 


years ago, writing of the group of young 
realists who 
minds of the public” of 
They painted black 


as they could, but they found light and 


French 
the 
Europe. 


were then stirring 
* reading 


nature as 


joy in the contemplation of the beauti- 
ful form of their 
argue that no man who does anything he 


own work. So we may 


likes to do can be fairly called a pessi- 


mist. But any orator takes joy in his 


own utterance and the cultivation of his 
mode of expression; and the driest writ- 


er must find some positive pleasure in 
contemplating the clearness of his ex- 
Where- 


fore it is plain that there are no pessi- 


position of facts and opinions. 


mists. 

Yet there is surely such a thing as pes- 
simism and there are writers who culti- 
vate it and feed its growth; and it mat- 


will be found the strongest hope of | 


general inter- | 


if not as profound in wis- | 


enthusiasts declare, | 


Norwe- | 


have been | danger of becoming pessimistic. So let us 


not’ by specious argument relieve the 
pessimistic writer of his burden of. re- 
sponsibility. 





a 
MORALITY IN ART. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke of 
Princeton University is well known as 
one of the sincere antagonists of all that 
is unclean or questionable in art, liter- 
ary or otherwise. The substance of his 
talk to the members of the People’s In- 
stitute on Sunday was, therefore, not at 
all surprising. He talked to them about 
morals in art, and the outcome of his 
argument was that good art was found- 
ed on good morals. And he held this po- 
sition without sacrificing the other, that 
a teacher is not necessarily an artist. 
He discriminated most- clearly between 
the didactic and the artistic, but held 
nevertheless that the influence of art 
must be good. 
he said, 


“ The great value of art,” 
if he was correctly reported, “is 
that it teaches us to find pleasure in our 
emotions greater than that we find in 
And he further said, 
“ The greatest works of art have always 
had in them a reference to the standards 


mere sensations.” 


| ers, however, coming with the avowed | °f life.” 


In these two pregnant utterances the 
student of literature and other arts will 


find a suggestion as to the formation of 


an opinion of the worth of art works. 
The appeal of art is to the emotions, 
through the senses first ‘and secondly 


through the understanding. There is no 
without high the 


a direct reference to the 


great art emotion in 
conception. By 
class of emotions dealt-with by a work 
of art and those to which it appeals, one 
} May arrive at a tole 


tion of it. 


rably safe classifica- 
Does it appeal to the highest 
Then the chances 


is good art. If it 


feelings of our nature? 


| are that it makes the 


appeal without imagination, then it is not 


art, but in all probability it is only didae- 





| tics 
| The matters of technical skill, of 
| course, cannot be neglected in consider- 
| ing a work of art; but if the technic be 


| perfect and the emotional appeal base, as 
French books, then 
not of the best kind. The 
tragedies, for embodied 


religious teach- 


in the case of some 
the art is 
Greek example, 


the highest moral and 
ings of the 


still 


Greeks in lofty poetry. These 


works live and continue to excite 


of nations born 
had 
hand, the 
the early 
no interest now except for students 
Dickens and 


with the years, and the 


the admiration 
after the 
On the 


long 


ancient Greeks ceased to 


} exist. other licentious 


dramas of 
have 
| of 


grow 


English writers 


literature. Thackeray 
dramas of 
Shakespeare can never die. 

Dyke 


countrymen for his frank speech. 


Dr. van deserves well of his 


If lit- 
erary critics would proclaim the funda- 
mental truths of art and morals a little 
more 


frequently, some of the ephemeral 


literature of these times would be placed 


| where it belongs. 





THE PHOTOGRAPH AS AN 
TRATION. 


The growing conceit of the camerists 
are talking about their work a 


ILLUS. 


who 
S art is more 


and more emphasizing their limitations. 
Art in a sense the skillful photographer 
| must follow if he cares to avoid the merely 


realistic and the bluntly natural, but his 





art is one of intention oftener than of ac- 
} complishment He may have all of the 
| feeling, the trained observation, and the 
wish for definite art expression that make 
the painter, but his machine is one that 
compels him to sacrifice his wishes to the 
inevitable, all-seeing eye of his lens In 


manipulating his plate, various de- 


agents, 


using 


restrainers, 
he can modify the hardness 
his original, and still more 
mate his ideal in the printing. But when 
all is done, it is a photograph, evident to 
the merest tyro that uses a camera. In this 
modification, however, and in the selection 


brushes, &c., 
and detail of 
can he approxi- 


veloping 


| and lighting of his subject he may prove 
| a distinctly artistic taste and feeling. Here- 
| in lies the charm of picture making with a 
| camera. Nothing but a brush and a color 
| box or a practical knowledge of drawing, 
| though, ean eyer give such a man or wo- 
man satisfacti§n. There is no denying the 
great value of the photograph as a cultt- 
vator of the eye and a developer of any 
latent artistic feeling. The trying for a 


picture that shall suggest the motive with 
which the camerist approaches it is worth 
a great deal, and a persistent and studious 
photographer who brings to his work in- 



























































































































telligence and temperament soon learns to 
better appreciate real art when he sées: it: 

In all but his means he is often entitled 
to consideration as an artist. It is in deal- 
ing with landscapes that the camera is 
most successfully employed. Here there is a 
chance to convey something of the impres- 
sion of a particular scene, and even though 
the lens takes too much, there are ways 
for arriving at many charming effects. In 
dealing with matters of fact, the everyday 
happenings on the street, on the battlefleid, 
on shipboard, &c., the camera is an ines- 
trmable aid in the noting of current his- 
tory, and it ts appreciated here at its true 
worth. The attempts made now and then 
to illustrate fiction with photographs have 
never been very successful. Right here 
comes in the objectionable realism and lack 
of discrimination. One of the hardest prob- 
lems the photographer has to solve is to 
get his human subjects to “ look natural.” 
In spite of subterfuge and what we may 
slangily call “ jollying,”” humanity wil) ap- 
pear self-conscious when being looked at 
The fact that the operator looks the other 
way and the lens is but a bit of glass 
doesn’t make any difference. The latter 
is an open cye that stares us out of coun- 
tenance and makes us feel as if it were 
looking quite through our pet assumptions 
of dignity, repose, animation, or what not. 
It is just this that spoils the photographic 
illustration. No matter if the characters 
be professionals accustomed to appearing 
on the stage—they pose. The artist can 
compel his people to look natural and can 
give their faces the expressions appropriate 
to the scene. He gives us a composite of 
types, not any one individual. Now and 
then, when photographs are used to illus- 
trate stories, and the camerist is clever 
enough to mhkke them vague, leaving some- 
thing to the imagination, they are not 
wholly without interest. It is in dealing 
with simple figures that the best results 
are obtained. When the photograph is one 
of action, groups of Individuals doing some- 
thing, it is rarely successful. The snap- 
shot arrests action and gives to moving 
figures the appearance of mechanical man- 
nikins with the springs run down. Real 
people who fit stories are much rarer than 
a day in June. 





A NOTE ON GENIUS. 


“There is no great 
tincture of madness,” asseverated solemn 
old Seneca, being all the more positive 
about it no doubt because he himself stood 
in no peril of a writ de lunatico inquirendo. 
“Great wits are sure to madness near 

allied 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 
is our own Dryden's paraphrase of the 
same notion. 

And yet is there one of us who wouid 
hesitate a moment to accept the gift of 
genius at the hands of a fairy godmother 
were it thus offered to us? 

What is genius? Can it be defined in 
terms of our common speech intelligible to 
the man in the street? We might counter 
this query by putting another, to wit: 
What is electricity? And when some mas- 
ter of phrase has succeeded in compress- 
ing into a paragraph a generally acceptabie 
description of the mysterious force which 
has opened a new worid of achievement 
and beauty to man, then perhaps may we 
expect to obtain a precise definition of 
genius. In the meantime we are free to 
indulge in approximations to our hearts’ 
content. 

With the philosopher who pompously pro- 
claimed that “genius is an Infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains,” we join issue at 
once, for the logical sequence of such a 
proposition necessarily is that the veriest 
clod-hopper need only be laborious enough 
in order to rival the achievements of a 
Raphael, a Shakespeare, or a Washington. 
At the same time we are in entire accord 
with Disraeli when, in “ Contarini Filem- 
ing,” he remarks that “Patience is a 
necessary ingredient of genius."’ 

“With what do you mix your colors?” 
inquired a commonplace but conceited 
painter of gruff old Turner. “ With brains, 
Sir,” was the prompt and disconcerting re- 
sponse; and who shall gainsay the apt ac- 
curacy of the master’s dictum? 

We have it’ on the unimpeachable au- 
thority of the peerless Boswell that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds once asked Dr. Johnson 
by what means he had attained his ex- 
traordinary accuracy and flow of language. 
The great man answered that he had early 
laid it down as a fixed rule to do his best 
on every occasion and in every company; 
to impart whatever he knew in the most 
forcible language he could put it in, and 
that by constant practice and never suf- 
fering any careless expression to escape 
him, or attempting to deliver his thoughts 
without arranging them in the clearest 
manner, it became habitual to him. 

Nevertheless, no matter how sealously we 
may, to adapt Zangwili’s picturesque lan- 
guage, torture the phrase or sacrifice sleep 
to the adjective, we may not all become 
even respectable imitations of the great lex- 
icographer. 

According to William Dean Howelis, 
whose novels certainly do give some counte- 
nance to his theory, genius is simply nat- 
ural aptitude, de by infinite pains, 
with mastery as t product. To which 
pronouncement a bright essayist has taken 
exception, shrewdly remarking that so long 
as language has it for its function to rep- 
resent thought, only by a confusion of terms 
can we make genius a mere sublimated 
knack with the fingers, a superlative trick 

i at rhyming. Natural aptitude is the ability 


genius without. a 
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of iiiting 3 * No one has taken such pains 
with the art of composition as I,”" said Mo- 
zart, modestly enough, for he spoke the 
simple truth. Mendelssohn did not disdain 
to strum scales for years, and Michael An- 
gelo toiled terribly over bones und muscles 

But they were all the time merely obey- 
ing the laws of their being in thus seeking 
to perfect the expression of the fire burning 
within them. 

“ Do not write poetry if you can possibly 
help it,’ is the sound counsel of the sage 
of Coniston, the pasting of whose fare 
spirit has impoverished the 
world, 


so 6 6recently 


“I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing,” 


was the just response of the lordly Laure 
ate. 
Ah, no! Neither taient nor natural apti 


tude, howWever Taithfuliy and laboriously 
cultivated, can ever elevate us into the 
rarefied atmosphere of genius, where so 
few abide. 

In the preface to the Hymn Book, which 
contained so many of his brother Charles's 
comtributions, John Wesley thus writes with 
that quaint, simple coneeit which was one 
of the endearing characteristics of the 
Great apostie of the eighteenth century 

“Lastly, I desire men of taste to judge 
(these are the only competent judges) 
whether not in some of the fol- 
towing hymns the true spirit of poetry, 
such as. cannot be acquired by art and la- 
bor, but must be the gift of nature. By 
labor 4 man may become a tolerable imi- 
tator of Spenser, Shakespeare, or Milton; 
and may heap together pretty compound 
epithets as “ pale-eyed,” “ meek-eyed,”” and 
the like, but unless he be 
will never attain the 
poetry.” 

Wise old saint! Your literary canon is no 
less sound than your theology, and we may 
accept both te our own enduring profit. 

The distinction between genius and nat- 
ural aptitude combined with hardest ef- 
fort was well worked out by a writer in 
The Critic years ago, according to 


there be 


genuine spirit of 


Some 


whom the latter simply gives us the power | 


te do with some measure of success what 


it is worth the world’s while to have done, | 


whereas genius is not merely, nor first of 
all, the power to do. It is a capacity be- 
fore it becomes an activity. It sees the 
invisible before it paints, it hears secrets 
never uttered before it speaks 


born ‘a poet he j 
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And so we come by way of conclusion to | 


a clear realization of the impossibility of 
defining genius in good set terms, and to 
contenting ourselves with such approxima- 
tion as muy be afforded by the orphic lines 
of Wordsworth: 

“ The gleam, 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet's dream. 


J. MACDONALD OXLEY 
Toronto. Canada, Feb. 18. 1901. 





CHATTERTON, THE POET-PRODIGY. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


Ever since I can remember I have read 
occasional laudatory references to an al- 
leged poet named Thomas Chatterton. He 
is spoken of as a literary wonder, a me- 
teoric revelation, an astounding genius 
whose writings would have shaken the tn- 
tellectual world—tf. I read that he was 
horribly poor; that he could find no pub- 
lisher, and that in despair he. blew out his 
brains in a garret, just as somebody rushed 
in to buy his works at a fabulous sum 

I read also that he was plagiarist, a char- 
latan, and a swindler. 

But I have never read, or even seen, s0 
much as a line from the wonderful poetry 
he is said to have written. 

Can you enlighten me? And, if pessible, 
will you kindly print in THe Saturpay 
REVIEW a sample of his work? nf 


New York, Feb. 11, 1901. 


Thomas Chatterton, the poet-prodigy, 
was born Nov. 20, 1752, of intelligent par- 
entage, his father being a schoolmaster, as 
well as a noted numismatist. The poet 
was regarded as below par, mentally, in his 
early years, having a distinctly stupid 
manner. At the age of six and a half 
years his’ mother is said to have consid- 
ered him “little better than an absolute 
fool.” But on arriving at seven, he be- 
came suddenly very bright, learned his 
neglected alphabet, and was at once an in- 
satiable reader. That his brain was in 
some way abnormal is evident from the 
fact that he wonld “sit for hours in a 
trance,” and then fall to weeping, negiect- 
ing habitually food and sleep. He often 
shut bimself up in an attic to write and 
meditate. 

His first poem, written when he was ten, 
was entitled “The Last Epiphany: or, 
Christ Coming to Judgment.” After this 
he paraphrased parts of Job and Isaiah. 
But what made him early noted was his 
cunningly wrought imposture of the “‘ Row- 
ley Poems." These, which he pretended 
were the work of a monk of the fifteenth 
century, he asserted were discovered by 
himself, and deciphered from old docu- 
ments. It required genius to do this so 
cleverly, and they are so meritorious that 
they can well claim to be worthy of ad- 
miring attention. They are even better 
than Chatterton’s always acknowledged 
work. The manufacture of fraudulent au- 
thorship and fraudulent genealogy was a 
chronic mania with him. Through this art 
he deceived Walpole and other noted men 
of his time. At the age of fifteen he was 
apprenticed to an attorney, but found his 
work, of copying mainly, uncongenial, and 
went to London in 1770. There he got oc- 
easional very moderate remuneration for 
his contributions to leading periodicals, but 
not enough to make life comfortable. He 
was often asked to dine or sup with 
friends, even when he was almost starv- 
ing; but'he was so irritably sensitive and 
proud that he almost invariably refused 
the hospitable invitations. He was fre- 








| ulous Chatterton.” 


| the “ British 
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since his death; Shelley celebrated him in 
his “ Adonais "'; Coleridge lauded him, and 
Keats dedicated to his memory his poe of 
“ Endymion.’" Walpole said: ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve there ever existed so remarkable a 
genius Dr. Johnson called him the most 
extraordinary man he ever met. Ma- 
lone, Southey, Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, 
Scott, and many others of similar raik 
thought him the rarest genius at his age 
that literary annals record. For when he 
died, his age was just seventeen years and 
nine months. 

In his family insanity had more than once 
or twice broken out, and the eccentricities 
and morbid acts for which he was noted, as 
well as his tragic taking off, may be 
attributed to that malady. Dante Gabriel 
Roesetti, who has written a notable sonnet 
upon him, calls him “ the absolutely miruc- 
Eight portraits of him 
are extant—one of these being by Hogarth 
and one by Gainsborough. One, which used 
to be seen often, is a hideous “ fancy 
sketch,” which ought long ago to have 
been suppressed. 

It is extremely difficult to sample accu- 
rately his best work; but these lines from 
the pseudo poems illustrate his Chaucerian 
and nature fancies. 1 take the liberty to 


modernize, in part, his archaic orthog 

raphy 

When azure skies are veiled in robes of 
night, 


When glimmering dewdrops stounde the 
traveler's eyne, 
When flying clouds betinged 
light 
Doth on the brindle wolf and wood boar 
shine, 
When evening star, fair herald of the night, 


with ruddy 


Spreads the dark, dusky sheen along the 
mees, 

The wrethynge glow-worms send a gloomy 
light, 

And owlets wynge from lightning-blasted 
trees; 


Arise, my spirit, and seek the distant det, 
And there to e hoing tongues thy rapture od 
joies tell. 


When Spring came ddncing on a floweret 


bed, 
Dight in green raiment of a changing 
kind, 
The leaves of haWwtherne budding on his 
head, 
And wythe primroses crouching to the 
wynde; 
Then did the shepherd his long alban 
spread 
Upon the green banks [as he] dancod 


around, 
Whilst the sweet flowerets nodded on his 
head, 

And his fair lambs were scat@ered on the 

ground, 
Against his foot the brooklet ran along, 
Which strolleth round the vale to hear his 
joyous sung. 

But it needs more space than can be 
spared to quote from Chatterton’s heroic 
verse and mordant satire and various 
lyrics. For al! that, the curious reader and 
inquirer can turn to Chatterton’s Poems In 
Poets"’ series; and, for a 
larger conspectus of his life and career, to 
Charles Kent's comprehensive account in 
the English “ Dictionary. of National Biog- 
raphy.” JOEL BENTON 





BELL'S LETTERS COMPLETE IN SIX 
VOLUMES. 


The librarian of one of the large clubs 
in the city vouches for the truth of the 
following incident: 

He says that a few weeks ago a book 
agent called on him at the club and wanted 
to sell a certain book. After agreeing to 
submit a copy of it, the agent said: 

“There's something else. Have you got 
‘ BelMs Letters’ in your club library?” 

The librarian thought his ears had de- 
ceived him, and that the remark was too 
good t be true: After a pause, which he 
was afraid to disturh, the ageht continued 
in the mort reassuring manner: “ Well, 
you know ‘ Bell's Letters’ is the highest 
kind of literature there is!" 

As soon as the librarian could breathe 
again he gasped out some words to the ef- 
fect that of course the club had a pretty 
fair representation of poems and essays. 
But he was not to be spared. With a re- 
finement of unconscious cruelty the man 
continued: 

“Well, we've got ‘Bell's Letters,’ all 
complete in six volumes, and I'll hand you 
a cireular of it the next time I come!” 








Not a Thousand-Dollar Book. 


Under the caption of “$1,000 for #0 
cents,” the following item recently ap- 
peared in one of the New York newspapers: 

H. C. Simkovitch of the Columbia Li- 
brary staff has just secured for the library 
a copy of Racine’s “ Esther.” He got it in 
a London book auction for 40 cents. Its 
value is about $1,000. : 

Though a valuable book, supposing the 
copy referred to is a first edition, its real 
value is nearer $100 than $1,000. To prove 
this, a few quotations are here given of 
Racine’s tragedy, 1689: 

Robert 8S. Turner's copy, sold with his 
French collection In Paris in March, 1878, 
a fin : example, bound by Simier the young- 
er, 130f. 

Bugene Paillet's lovely copy, bound by 
Thibaron-Joly, priced by Morgand (who se- 
cured the Paillet collection) at 300f. in 
1887. 

James T. Gibson Craig's copy, bound with 
the same author's “ Athelie,”’ 1692, from the 
library of Mme. de Pompadour, and with 
her arms in gold on both covers, sold at 
Sotheby's in June, 1887, for £16 Ss. 

From this it will be seen that some one 
has overestimated the value of Racine’s 
great tragedy. and, while Columbia's Li- 
brary is fortunate in possessing one of the 
few copies in this country, it has not se- 
cured a remarkable treasure—simply a 
book of second or third rate bibliograph- 
ical importance. There are not many 
thousand-dollar owes in the world, and 


Racine’ certai not one of 
them. ‘Only ihe author of ‘and 





























It seems that the very best books, 
especially books of fiction, get their 


| start but slowly. Some time ago we 


published an advertisement i» i scar 
Times calling attention to 

Jim,” by icons Conrad, and tte 
Lady of Dream;,” by "Miss Silber- 
rad, prophesying that books as good 
as these an@ so well worth the at- 
tention of discriminating novel read- 
ers would soon come into their own. 
We are glad to say that both of 
these eae have begun to “ arrive,” 
and are selling in increasing quanti- 
ties. The sale began in humiliating 
twos and threes, then rose to tens 
and twenties, now has reached the 
fifties standard, and we soon hope 
for hundreds. "These quotations are 
worth reading: 


LORD JIM. 


‘It is a great book, a wonderful book, 
a very magnificent book. . .. I venture 
to say that no book like it has ever before 


been published in the English language. 
That does not, of course, mean that greater 


books have not been published. But ‘ Lord 
Jim’ stands alone. - It is a work of 
genius—of unique and superb genius.’’—W. 
L. Alden in The Times. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Mr. Conrad's *‘ Lord Jim’ to be the most 
original, remarkable, and engrossing novel 
of a season by, no means unfruitful of ex- 
ceffent fiction.""—Current Literature. 

‘Mr. Conrad is a master. The thing 
told and? the manner of telling are alike so 
nearly Veyofid criticism that they place him 
among the very few living writers whose 
work has the touch of genius.'’"—M. D. Mc- 
Lean in The Boston Post. 


““Abounding in brilliant passages, the 
book takes a strong hold on the reader's 
imagination, and no one who follows the 
story to the end will ever forget the picture 
of ‘Lord Jim’ and the Nemesis that fol- 
si him like his shadow.'’"—San Francisco 
Call. 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. 


The London Bookman has this to 
say about Miss Silber-ad, who is still 
a very young woman, and whose 
work (if we may use a hackneyed 
publishers’ phrase) may well be 
watched by peopl: who like to en- 
couraze authors who dzszrve en- 
couragement. 


“Once in a while the reviewer, keer on 
discovery, happens on a book by a new 
writer that gives him the unmistakable 
shock of genius, and he -has bis reward 
for the days of patient waiting. . 
This new writer is-one to be reckoned 
with in the future. . . . The story is a 
simple one, but so vivified by Miss Silber- 
rad’s remarkable power of vision, in which 
you behold all things in the glory and 
freshness of a dream, that the story counts 
for less than the poetic illumination and 
spiritual beauty of its revealed truth. 
. ‘The Lady of Dreams’ is, without 
a doubt, the most original, the most pro- 
foundly interesting, and the most memora- 
ble of the novels of the last year of the 
nineteenth century, and places Miss Stiber- 
rad among the foremost of the younger 
novelists confronting the new century, with 
premise and hope,” 


Order from your book:eller, or sent oa 
approval. Price, 1.50 each. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
w ilies Syne East, New Sok. 








FACTORY PEOPLE AND 
THEIR EMPLOYERS 
How Their Relations Are Made Plea- 
santand Profitable. 
By E. L. SHUEY. 
Profusely iMustraced, 211 psges, 75 cents. net. The 


recerd of experience; by one who has been con- 
nected for years with factories. 
“Net a book of motives but of facts."’—Henry 


George, Jr. 
LENTILHON & CO., 
150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





q TYPEWRITING MANU SCRIPTS A SPECIALTY 
MISS L. L. D 
LEXINGTON - - 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
Birmingham, England. 





BOOKS—ALL 
plied; state wants. 
SHOP, John Bright St., 





All kinds of Books Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
Write for Catalogue. Davis’ Bookstore, 1,555 
Broadway, near 45th St. 


Books, Autographs, &c. “Send for ‘Lists. 

RAR Bergen Book Co., Hackensack, N. J. 

More Bitths Than Deaths in Feb- 
ruary. 

THE REV. ROBERT BARBOUR, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., submits a supplementary list 
to the names of great men mentioned in Tue 
New York Times Saturpay Review edi- 
torial, “A Popular Birth Month,” in its 
issue of Feb. 16. He writes: “ First, I wish 
to say that Cardinal Newman was born on 
the 2ist instead of the 25th, as printed in 
your article. The other notables born in 
February net mentioned by you are: On 
the ist Littré, (1801;) 3d, Marquis of Salis- 
bury, (1830;) 4th, W. H. Ainsworth, (1805;) 
Sth, Mme. de Sévigné, (1626) and 
Sir Rebert Peel, (1788;) 8th, Agrippe d’Au- 
bigné, poet, (1550;) 9th, Gen. Sir Evelyn 
Wood, (1838;) 13th, Lord Randolph Church- 
il, (849;) 16th, Earl of Clarendon, (1608;) 
18th, Charles Lamb, (1775;) 19th, Coperni- 
cus, (1473;) 22d, Schopenhauer, (1782;) 23d, 
Samuei Pepys, (1682;) 26th, Viscount 
Cromer, (1841,) and Victor Hugo, (1802;) 
2ith, Ernest Renan, (1823;) 28th, Mon- 
taigne, (1533.) 

‘My ltst of deaths in February includes: 
lst, Crulkehank, (1878;) 4th, George Her- 
bert, (1683;) Sth, Thomas Carlyle, 
(1881;) 7th, d'Amyot, (1598;) 10th, “Mon- 
tesquieu, (1755;) Lith, Descartes, (1650;) 
12th, Immanuel Kant, (1804) and Mari- 
yaux, (1763;) 13th, Jés6 de Lara, (1887;) 
14th, William Blackstone, (1780;) 15th, 
Cardinal vat (1865;) 16th, Lind- 
A Murray, (1826;) a Moliére, (1673;) 


wan Coe G574;) Zen, Christopher 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s : 


- NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. “D., Author of “ The Life ‘and Letters of Paul the 
Apostle,” ‘ The Evol. tion of Christianity,” etc. Crown 8-0, gilt top, $2.00. 
Dr. Abbott traces in the Bible the origin and development of the religious, 
political, and literary life of the ancient Hebrews, on the theory that this life was a 
gradual development like that of other nations. His treatment of the Bible is free, 
yet wholly reverent, and his book is of uncommon interest and value, 


THE TURN OF THE:ROAD 


A Romance. By EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHINGHAM. 12m0, $1.50. 

The romance of a singer who through love wins her crowning success. The 
hero is a resolute, high-minded American; the heroine is an ambitious, self-reliant 
American girl. She studies in Paris and becomes a very accomplished singer, 
and, after experience of the devotion and self-denial of the hero, becomes a 
superb woman. The story is effectively told and merits a wide popularity. 


A PILLAR OF SALT 


By JENNETT LEE, author of ** Kate Wetherill.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


A striking story of the passion of an inventor for working out his dreams ; 
the opposition of his wife, a practical New England woman; and his success. 
Through the engaging story is woven the life of the family and of ‘* the Street” 
and the New England factory town in which the scene of the story is laid. 


THE WOODPECKERS 


By MRS. FANNY HARDING ECKSTORM. With 5 full-page colored designs by 
LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES, and many text illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00, 
Mrs. Eckstorm here gives a lively yet accurate and orderly account of wood- 

peckers, treating somewhat exhaustively five of the commonest, and less fully of 

the others. The book is finely illustrated and will delight bird-lovers. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 


By OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 8vo, $3.50. 
This valuable handbook now contains over 7500 brief biographies of American 
authors, comprising statements of the life and writings of each author named. 


Fourth Edition, much enlarged. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


11 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Boston. 
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“ The Animals 


Kill in Curves” 


‘Praise from 
Sir Hubert” 
Mr. W. D. Hovwells’s 


rigid views as to modern 
historical novels are well 
known. When, there- 
fore, he says, in speaking 
of 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY 


is one of the fresh and 
felicitous phrases wh'ch 
have awakened such 
admiration in that new 
masterpiece of beautiful 
English, 


The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 


aé 


It is the Romance of a 
Forest Maid, her Lover, 
and her Wild Animal 
friends, all working out 
the problem together, 

No other novel this win- 
ter has been so praised 
by the Best Critics. 


Illastrated. All Booksellers. 


that its author is “ in- 
finitely beyond all our 
other historical roman- 
cers,” and ranks the 
book with Tolstoy’s 
“War and Peace,”—you 
perceive the high quality 
of the praise. 


Iilastrated, All Booksellers. 


Silver, 
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RARE AND ARTISTIC PRINTS AT AUCTION, 
The entire Collection of 
Engravings, Drawings, dieu Baie, Shelton: Photographs, Etc., 
gathered by the late CLARENCE COOK, art critic, toyether with 


choice prints from other private sources, will be sold on the evenings of March 6, 
z and 8 at the auction rooms of 


JOHN ANDERSON, Jr., 34 West 30th St., New York. 


It comprises choice impressions of the early engravers, rare specimens of artistic 
lithography, examples of the world’s greatest painters, original drawings by John 
Leach, rare views of New York and other American cities, portraits of celebrities, 
architectural drawings and engravings, éte., etc. 


WE 
We 


GIVE DISCOUNTS 
sell $1.50 fiction for $1.15 and 
ALWAYS PREPAY ALL CHARGE ———=— 
We make our PATRONS r FR a 
The Bargain Bookery, Har 


A SINGLE BOOK TO A LIBRARY BOUGHT. 
The Book Mari, 105 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


MEMORIAL WINDUWS 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
i TER BENJAMIN 


, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS ‘Broodway, New 


ford, _—$—<$$_ SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


OR NEW 

Question ans we 

veral discount 

= mam Av., 

Heinigke 

& Bowen, 

Kew York Have you Mails and the 
Régime * 60 cents, K., 

} wiek St., } kK, N. ¥ 

Philistine ( s Sell for best offer over 
$su. J. D. Walker, De Graaf Bidg., Albany, N.Y. 


McKinley 
48 Ren- 


All kinds of Books Bx 
Write for Catalogue. 


West 424 Street. 


vught, Sold, and Exchanged 
Davis’ bovk : 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON.—Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, the author of “ Wild Animals I 
Have Known,” gave a lecture last week 
Friday at 11 o'clock in the Carnegie 
Lyceum, his subject being ‘“ Selected 
Scenes from Animal Land.’ ‘Mr. Seton- 
Thompson has made an extensive’ lecture 
tour, and this was the only occasion on 
which his friends had had an opportunity 
to hear him in New York this Winter. The 
hall was crowded and many persons were 
unable to obtain seats. Major Pond 
nounced that on March 12 Mr 
Thompson would again lecture in New 
York. During his recent tour, Mr. Seton 
Thompson has often been at a loss how to 
meet the inquiries addressed to him 
smoking rooms and hotels by commercial 
travelers, ‘‘ What is your line?" One of 
his devices for concealing his identity has 
been to answer, “ Natural jas.” 


an- 
Seton- 


in 


“IN THE SoutH SwAs." 
tion of Robert Louis Stevenson's “ In the 
South Seas,” Mr. Alden has alregdy in- 
formed us, has just appeared, bearing the 
imprint of Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The 
volume is in the familiar blue buckram of 
the other Stevenson books published by 
that firm, the text being precisely the same 
as the first—American—edition, which was 
published by the Scribners in 1896. The ty- 
pography, and arrangement of the 
English editions are remarkably good, being 
the work of the Constables: the 
however, containing vil.-!-343 pages, while 
the American edition contains vili.-|-370 
The English edition, which is published at 
6s., contains a remarkably 
page, but lacks entirely the folding ‘ 
of the South Sea Islands" and the tabu- 
lated statement as to the names of the va- 
rious islands, the to which they 
belong, and the date acquisition, found 
im the American edition, as well as the two- 
page “ editorial in fine type, form 
ing an interesting introduction to the Secrib 
ner edition. Readers of 
find a visit to the La Farge collection at 
the Montross Gallery, which will remain 
open until Feb, 23, quite apart from the ar- 
tistic value 
beauty of 
extremely 
jects 
| South 


dances, 


The English edi- 


as 


paper, 


attractive title 


map 
countries 
of 
note,"’ 

either 


volume will 





of the paintings and the great 
Mr. La Farge’s 
interesting 


color scheme 
of the 
taken 
architecture 

other phases 

written 
to 


So many sub- 
these 


Sea 


of paintings are from 


scencry, native 
and various 

island life, that these 
will be found 


other most ably. 


of the 


and painted 


records upplement 


THE Inoqvots.—S. C 
at Middleburg, N. Y., a small volume giving 
the history of the Six Nations of New York 
It with their domestic life 
and games, as well as with the of the 
among them 
desolating 
Wars of 
| been compiled 
what the 
has been done 


Kimm has published 


deals 


legends 
work 
missionaries 
ing and 
| Border 


ind the interest- 
part they 
Revol 
from books 
author ha 


in the 


ition It 


took 
the ha 
already 


atte 


extant 
} and mpted to do 
carefully 
OWEN millan 
the pr 


Owe! 


JOHNSON.—The Mac 
pany is soon to introd e to 
writer of Mr 


York, first 


new fiction 
whose 


Almighty to 


New 
the 


ot novel 


ot appear 
auspices of that house i) 
| lished simultaneously in 
London. Mr. John 
Underwood 
The 
ricus work h 
contributions 


April 
New 
on is the 
issoclate 
ri novel 
has undertaken, excepti 
The Yak 
which he wa 
His or doe not 
torical t« 


York 
son of Robert 
Johuson or 


Century is 


th first 
to Literar Mag 
zine ol 


of 1000 


Chairman for 
| Class 
ndency 


the romantic or hi 


rent fiction, b is a novel 
childhood 
Th 
chiefly 


ium 


of cenaract 


development from to middle age 
with heroic 
laid in Maryland 


fhore, te-be 


then shifts to 


phase opening 


in an 


K 
timore WwW 
ied 


Denartm 


Siatio 


Burdett and Gompany, Publisbers. 


The 


JuLES VERNE 
in Eighty 


| the World 
i other volumes dear t« 


lands recently passed h 


birthday From his retreat 


dispatched on that occasion : 
is to hi 


he Fret 


ponse to an inquiry 


regard to a seat 


which reads as follow 


I have just completed my 
year, and it is not 
likely to be fired with the 
the Academy Twenty-elg 
exandre Dumas the y 
friends took up my car 
derstood that it was an 
ture, and I returned 
Amiens monastery, not 
Since then fifty- 

ssed into that o 
less, they have 1 
| institute to otfer 
That is t th 
may give immort 
one immortal. Ver 
thy display toward 
thanking you with all my 
| to accept the handshake 
teller, Jules Verne 


M. Verne Is 
He is we 


that 


nger 
ididature 
imprud 
vou 
to leave 
Academ 
world 
ind 


wl 


O Say 


you me 


th of s 


ving 


vuthor 
umes ilthy, h 
“arned more 
ing French 
Academy, 
not rest 

| which have caused him to be designated as 


by his pen than 


author But his 
should he care to pre 





upon those mat lous tale 





| lie, 


volume, | 


| for 


} this 


each | 


} humbered 


“the grand old story teller of France,” 
and. by which he has become known 
throughout the world. He has also written 
some successful comedies and ‘A Life 
ot Columbus,’ ‘“ Geography of France,” 
and ‘A General History of Great Voyages 
and Famous Navigators.”". These last are 
said to be trustworthy; they are certainly 
fascinating to read; but, so far, scientific 
France has not regarded them seriously. 
That was the rub twenty-eight years ago 


Or INTEREST TO AUTHORS.—A well-known 
French savant has applied to MeClure, 
Phillips & Co. for permission to translate 
and publish in France William Barclay 
Parsons's work on ‘An American Engineer 
in China,”” This book has created consider- 
ible attention in Murope, as the possibilities 
open to American enterprise in the Orjent 
are thereby brought home to Continentals. 

Mr. Heinemann, the well-known London 
publisher, has gathered together a series 
of American books which he will call “ The 
Dollar Library.’ offers 
the following list 

“The Girl at 
E. Hough. 

* Parlous Times,’ by D 

‘ Lords of the North,” 

“The Chronic Loafer,” 

‘Her Mountain Lover,” 
land 

In commenting upon the above titles, The 
London Chronicle says 


To begin with, he 


the Half-Way’ House,”’ by 
D. Wells. 

by A. C. Laut. 
by Netson Lioyd. 


by Hamlin Gar- 


“America, with its immense reading pub- 
is the El Dorado of the author whose 
novel has once attracted attention. On rolis 
the sale, by thousands of copies, and yet in 
many in England hear little of 
these books or of their authors 

Short Stories fer March offers prizes of 
$100 for the first and $5@ for the 
Story sent in to the editor before 
prizes are also given every 
the best original or selected an- 
sent In each month All 
should be addressed to 55 
York City 
Prizes are offered by Current Literature 
the best sayings of children sent in for 
the May n on or before April 10, 1901 
There prizes awarded of $5 each 
department * Sayings of Chil- 
the most 
The prize 
May number 
department should be addressed 
Sayings,” care Current Literature, 
Street, New York City 
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dren i in Cur- 
sayings will be 

Anything 
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Liberty 


The New Amsterdam 
shortly 


rue “* RUBAIYAT.' 


ok Company will issue an elab- 


| crate edition of Edward FitzGerald's trans- 


lation of the “* Rubaiyat 


f 210 mumbered copies 


It 
printed on specially 


made deckle-edged paper and illustrated by 
the 


is to consist 


famous drawings of Gilbert James. The 

from 6) to 210 will contai: 
title page 
by hand in gold and colo 
Persian manner on Japanese 


black 


ples 


an illuminated and frontisnpic 


carefully done 
im the 
irteen will 


nd white on Japanese vellum 


illustrations 
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ntispiece, but 
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the illustrations 
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NOVELS UNDER BAN, 


Recent Ones Rejected by the Read- 
ing Committee of the Boston 
Public Library. 


Attention has been again directed to the 
vigilance of the Examining and Reading 
Committees of the Boston Public Library 
as manifested in the rejection of a number 
of books which have met with wide reading 
from the general public outside as well as 
within the limits of Boston. The reasons 
for rejecting these books have been 
made known in all cases, although Mrs. 
Isabella M. Alden, better known as 
‘Pansy,”” and one of the best-known 
writers of children’s books, has had three 
of her books listed under the heading of 
* Rejected."" At various times, according 
to a letter in last Sunday’s New York 
Sun, the committee has found it 
sary to include the following list in 
Pitegory: 

Mary E 
borhood.”’ 

Maria Louise Pool's ‘‘ Friendship and Folly,’’ 
** A Golden Stream,"’ and “‘ Lahd 'N Bushes.”’ 
Ade's Doc. Horne "’ and ‘* More Fa- 


not 


neces- 
that 


Wilkins’s ‘‘ The People of Our Neigh- 


George 
bles.’ 

Winston Churchill's ‘‘ The Celebrity.’ 

Paul Bourget's ‘‘ Domestic Dramas." 

Sir Walter Besant's ‘‘ The Changeling."’ 

Lillian Bell's ** The Instinct of Step-Father 
hood ’' and “ The Expatriates.’’ 

William Le Queux’s ** Scribes and Pharisees."’ 

Capt, Charles King’s ‘‘ A Wounded Name.” 

Cutcliffe Hyne's The Adventures of Captain 
Kettle.”" 

Mrs. Burton Harrison's 

Paul Ford's 
Cupid.’"’ 

Harold Frederic’s * Gloria Mundi."" 
Amelia E, Barr's ‘‘ Trinity Belis"’ 
It Right to Forgive?" 

8S. R. Crockett’s ‘‘ Ione Marsh."’ 

Egerton Castie’s ‘‘ Young April." 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood's ‘‘ Spanish Peggy." 

W. Pett Ridge’s ‘‘A Son of the State and 
“ By Order of the Magistrate."’ 

Jesse Lynch Williams's 
Freshman.”’ 

Max Pemberton's “ 

Laura E. Richards’s * 


ans,’"’ 


Tales 


Good Americ 


‘The Tattle of 


Leicester 


and “ Was 


Kronstadt.”’ 

Love and Rocks.” 
Atherton's The 

North,”" and ‘‘A Daughter 


Californians,’’ 
of the 


Gertrude 
Senator 
Vine."’ 

R. W. Chambers’s *‘ In the Quarter,’’ ** 
ers,"" and ‘' The Conspirators."’ 

Molly Elliot Seawali’s *' The Loves of the Lady 
Arabelia.”’ 

Henry James's * 

Robert Barr's * 
Journalist."’ 

Maarten Maartens’s ‘‘ Her Memory.” 

Julia Magruder’s ‘' Straun.” 

Jules Verne’s ‘‘ An Antarctic Mystery.” 

Zola’s ‘‘ Stories for Ninon.'’ 

E. W. Hornung’s ‘* The Amateur Cracksman " 
and “‘ Dead Men Tell No Tales.” 

Robert Herrick’s ‘‘ Love’s Dilemma.”’ 

Shan F. Bullock's *‘ The Barrys.”’ 

Joseph Hatton's “When Rogues 
and ‘ The White King of Manoa." 

Edward 8, Van Zile’s ‘* With Sword and Cruci- 
fix."’ 

Stanley Waterioo's 

Edith Wharton's ** The Touchstone.’’ 

Arlo Bates’s ** Love in a Cottage."’ 

John Kendrick Bangs's ‘‘ The Idiot at Home."’ 

Opie Read's ‘‘ In the Alamo.” 

A verdict was at one time brought against 
“David Harum.” This, however, has been 
recatled and the library now boasts thirty- 
five copies. In its report the Reading Com- 
mittee has submitted in certain instances 
comments and reviews of some of the 
books which have come under its inspection. 
Speaking of “ Resurrection,” it is an- 
nounced that “it is a powerful but incom- 
plete work, giving a» photographic picture 
of the mental, moral, and physical filth 
believed by the author to exist in all classes 
of society in Russia from the nobility to 
the peasantry.”’ ‘To Have and to Hold” 
is thus commented upon: 


A story with a strong, bright beginning, a 
heroine that you first wish to trounce and 
then adore, and some fine scenes scattered 
throughout. But it would have been much 
stronger and kept much more of its early 
dignity if some of the agony had been re- 
served for another occasion. 


“ 


Outsid- 


The Two Magics."’ 


Tekia’’ and ‘ Jennie Baxter 


Fall Out’ 


“The Seekers.”’ 


Robert Grant's “ Unleavened Bread” is 
said to be “a very disagreeable and excel- 
lent story against women’s clubs, written 
withthe intense purpose that self-deception 
would be unmasked; a severe indictment of 
political manipulations and private inter- 
ests. “ The Soft Side,” by Henry James, is 
described as “‘an interesting puzzle for one 
who cares to see how a clever writer can 
hide plot, expression, style, clearness, and 
force under a rubbish heap of senseless 
words. * * * It is not diamond cut dia- 
mond. It is rather a flashing diamond used 
to cut muddy crystals which are full of 
fiaws."’ Marie Cofelli’s ‘‘Master Christian” 
is said to be written in “a turgid liter- 
ary style, intertarded with poor French ana 
Italian.”” D’Annunzio’s “The Flame of 
Life” is “ glorified sensuality and ecstasy 
on every page, until one Is weary of rhap- 
sodies."" “ Eleanor” is said to be “ full of 
uncertain notes, because it comes out of an 
unsettled mind. It would not be good for 
girls. They would be casting about for 
Manistys, as giris of a bygone time looked 
for Rochesters.” 

The Reading Committee has also refused 
admittance to the fiction catalogue of the 
following eight novels: 

“A Silent Singer,”’ by Clara Morris, 

“ Kennedy of Glenbaugh,”’ by David McClure. 

“Enoch Willoughby,”’ by James A. Nickerson. 

“The Greatest Gift," by Arthur W. March- 
mont. 

‘* White Butterflies,”’ by Kate Upson Clark. 

“The Soul and the Hammer,"’ by Lina Bart- 
lett Ditson. 

“The Immortal Garland,”” by Anna Robeson 
Brown, 

The following four were deemed unsafe 
for the fiction catalogue, but were admitted 
Into the general catalogue: 

“The Etchingham Letters,” by "Bir Frederick 
Pollock and Ella Fuller Maitiand. 

“ Little Novels of Italy," by Maurice Hewlett. 

“The Voice of the People,” by Helen Glas- 


“Their Silver Wedding,” by Wiliam Dean 
The Examining Committee includes in its 


| to the last fifty or sixty years. 


of the 
“Adventures of a | 





NEW YORK, 


membership William F. Apthorp, 
M. Babson, Mrs. Mary E. Blake, Alfred 
Bowditch, M. D., Francis H. Brown, the 
Very Rev. William Byrne, John H. Colby, 
Mrs. W. C, Collar, James C. Davis, Charles 
F. Donnelly, James W. Dunphy, the Hon. 
J. D. Fallon, Thomas J. Gargan, Francis 
L. Higginson, the Rev. E. A. Horton, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, the Rev. Robert F. Johnson, 
Frank 8. Mason, John Noble, William L, 
Parker, George Putnam, Henry R. Reed, 
the Rev. W. D. Roberts, Mrs. H. H. 
Sprague. Miss Frances Turner, B. B. Up- 
dike, Horace G. Wadlin, Mrs. Darwin E. 
Ware, Samuel Wells, and Miss Maria FE 
Wood. While it is not as well known who 
the members of the Reading Committee 
are the following are understood to be in- 
cluded: Mrs, L. Parker, Mrs. Sprague, Mrs. 
Coleman, Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. Cabot, Mrs. 
Barrett Wendell, Mrs. Wheelwright, Mrs 
Wells, Mrs. Frothingham, Miss Katherine 
Conway, Miss Chase, Miss Dewey, Miss 
Page, Miss Sever, Miss Ranney, and Miss 
Adams. 


Thomas 


Rare Documents Relating to New 
York. 


To the lover of ancient or even of modern 


New York a rare treat is in store in the re- 


rarkable exhibit of printed and manuscript | 


material relating to the history of this city 
which is now on view in the Lenox Library 
Builiing, Fifth Avenue, 
and Seventy-first Streets. 
piayed in seventy municipal 
ments, rare old letters, early books printed 
in Holland, as well as the primitive prod- 
ucts from the press in this city, engravings, 
maps, and 
the newspapers published in New York up 
The collec- 
tion is the most perfect of its kind ever 
brought together in this country, and a 
grand opportunity is afforded of seeing the 
originals of many things which have played 
an interesting part in forming the history 
American metropolis. 

The collection contains about 
and the majority are drawn from the treas- 
ures in the New York Public Library. Sev- 
eral rarities, to complete the line of histor- 
ical growth, have been loaned, notably 
among these being the rare Bradford map, 
owned by William L. Andrews; the auto- 
graphs of early Governors and Mayors 
from the collection of John D 
the carliest numbers extant 
New York Gazette, the first 
printed here, loaned by the 
ety Library, and a few additions 
owned by Gen. James Grant Wilson. Among 
the latter is a photograph of a letter which 
really marks the foundation of this city 
This letter, written to officials in Holland 
by P. Schagden on Nov. 5, 1626, announces 
the purchase of “the Island Manhattan 
from the wild men for the value of @ 
guiders.”’ The original letter is still pre- 
served in Holland. 

Other first fruits of the progress of New 
York are also shown. There is the book, 
printed in Amsterdam in 1612, containing 
the first mention of Hudson's discovery of 
Manhattan; Wassenaer’s and De Laet’s in- 
teresting accounts of New Netherlands, 
printed in 1624 and 1625 respectively; the 
first engraved map of New York, printed 
by Joost Hartgers in Amsterdam, 1651; the 
rare original letter of Jonas Michaelius, the 
irst minister of the Dutch Reformed 
‘hurch in the United States, written Aug. 
11, 1628, describing the settlement of Man- 
hattan; and with this is the first publica- 
tion of the letter, with a preface by the 
late Henry C. Murphy, printed in Amster- 
dam, 1883, while, coming down to somewhat 
later times, are copies of the first Bible 
printed here, in 1792, the first Bradford 
publications, including the first almanag, 
1694, and the famous lawbook of the same 
year, the first published map of New York 
Harbor, 1731, loaned by E. D. Church; the 
first engraved map of the city printed here 
by Bradford in 1724, the first Directory, 
1786, and numerous other “ firsts,”’ all filled 
with instructive interest, 

A brief word must be said regarding the 
curious map of New York Harbor. It is 
worth more than passing notice, and even 
the person tolerably “well up" on New 
York may be surprised to find how many 
of familiar local names were worthy of 
designation in 1731. Among the localities 
named on that old map are: Spiten Divil," 
“the City of Perth Amboy,” Fordham, 
East and West Chester, Staten Island, 
Sandy Hook, Barren Island, Flushing, 
“Rockway Neck,’ Jamaica, Whitestone, 
Gravesend, New Utrecht, Newark, New 
Rochelle, Bergen, and Elizabethtown. 

Over fifty volumes of newspapers, in their 
chronological order, are well arranged for 
observation in large cases. The first is 
No. 21, Nov. 21 to 28, 1726, for New York 
could only support a paper once a week 
in those days, of Bradford's Gazette. Next 
in order comes Peter Zenger’s Weekly 
Journal, the first volume complete, begin- 
ning Novy. 5, 1733. There is one break in 
the complete list. No copy of the seventh 
paper issued in this city ise seen. It was 
‘rhe American Chronicle, os a by Sam- 


ucl Farley, but not a single copy has ever 
ght. The sixth papér was issued 


Two or three cases ore filled with rare 
old Revolutionary and among 
the interesting spodiicatians by the Tory 
a, James ae. one the sorte 

the city, is e origi 
edition onc oF Andre's celebrates “ Cow Chace,” 

Among the autographs loaned by John D. 
Crimmins, reminiscences of early history 
are revived in the tures of Pe- 

Stuyvesant, Miam Kieft, Richard 
icolls, Francis Lovelace, Edmund Andros, 
Eari joment, Lord Corn 
Leisler, and William Tryon 
toriety. Among the ors is an 
excellent ture of the first incumbent, 
Thomas lett, who occu i... the mu- 
pectpat chair from 1665 to 1667. s is fol- 
ee “ ed by twenty others, Sates en to 
volu 
eee, 


tionary days. 

Seven © will be found also in the 

prints, ted 

eeatioks of 

seen. Several 

thats ‘catalogs iene 
a ca 

would be pee S 

The exhibit will re; 

Jentil about March 20, 
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“At last we have a fine writer of Romance”’ 
—FREDERIC HARRISON in The Fortnighily Review. 


Of MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


Ricnaro Yea-ann-Nay 


STIRS ONE LIKE A TRUMPET.” 
—NEW YORK HERALD. 

TO DELIGHT THE READER.’ 
—PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


“GRANDLY ROMANTIC, COLOSSAL, ENTHRALLING.” 
~BOSTON JOURNAL, 


“ONE CANNOT AFFORD VO7 TO READ IT.” 
—INTER OCEAN, Chicago, 


“ MR. HEWLETT HAS PRODUCED A MASTERPIECE.” 
—NEW YORK SUN. 


“A BOOK THAT 


“IT CANNOT FAIL 


Ricuaro Yea-ano-Nay 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, 


Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” ‘‘ Little N 
Cloth, 1rzmo. $7.50. 


Dec. 8—10,000 Feb. 11—30,000 
Jan. 16—20,000 Feb. 18—35,000 
Feb. 2—25,000 Feb. 23—45,009 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Sth Av.,N. Y. 


Yovels of Italy,’’ ete. 


FIRST ISSUED 
ON NOV. 1. 
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A STUDY OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


The only certain thing is Death 


The instinct of all creatures is to fear Death. 

Yet it has been powerfully aszgued that, since Death is uni- 
versal, it must be beneficent. 

The most interesting question before mankind is this: 


What comes after we die? 


Professor N. 8. Shaler of Harvard University has grappled 
with this absorbing question in a scientific and reverent spirit. * 

Mr. Shaler has an international reputation as a savant. 

His views are based on profound study. 

It is not strange that his new book is attracting wide 
attention. 


We respectfully recommend every one that thinks to read 
this book. 


‘“ Typical of what we may call the new religious literature 
the Twentieth Century. It is pre-eminently serious, tender, 
sense Christian.”—Springfield Republican. 

“A book of entrancing interest.’’—Boston Traveler 

“The highest type of book to-day is that which is suggestive, and THE 
INDIVIDUAL is a charmingly suggestive treatment of undeniable data. 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 

‘Its conclusions are, on the whole, favorable to religious faith.’ 
Times. 

“The open mind and the reverence of the author are everywhere evident.’ 

- The Dial. 


* While ny scientific, 
trem technicalities 


which is to mark 
and in the truest 


'~—Brookiyn 
it is wonderfully simple, scholarly, yet so free 
s that any careful reader may grasp the meaning of the au- 
thor. Unlike many books of a similar nature, there are no scoffings at re- 


ligion, no thrusts at a faith, however at variance it may be with the views of 
the writer. It is dignified and scholarly in fts tone.’'"—Newark News 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


A Study of Life and Death. By Prof. N. S. SHater of Harvard 
University. remo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘Third Edition Now Ready. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


72 FiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
PEAR P TEGO T OTP t EEE SE TA OIA L044 009904 140400-004 


THE WOMEN OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


A Study in Femininism. By Rene de Maulde la Claviere. 
lated by G. H. Ely. $3.50 net. 


The first im 
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Trans- 


obtained from this remarkable book is of the immense re- 

sap and which the author brings to bear upon bis subject; the second, 

. the wisely witty and delectable play of treatment, the en- 

peeing of his done aie © © >. Sie telk-tp a mine of tee 

jon eogesrning Cina not easily accessible and therefore not - ‘commonly under- 

stood. Samples of author’s genial humor might be cited indefinitely. © * He 

does not dogmatize, he interprets; he does not argue, he enlightens; and he closes 
leaving the reader to his own impressions.— The Outlook, New York. 


NEW YORK 
& LONDON, 


G.P.PUTNAW’S SONS, 





BROOKLYN. 


NOTABLE BOOK SALE. 


Extraordinary Prices. 


There are books here at lower prices than have ever been known before. 


Some 


are sacrificed because of an overstock, and we treat them like regular merchandise, 
others because the publishers had an overstock, which they wished to quickly con- 
vert intomoney. But elaboration is unnecessary, for the prices themselves will surely 


interest every Book Lover. 


To cover the postage (if sent outside of Greater New York) add 5 cents per 
Volume for the 14c. Books and 10 cents per Volume for any of the other books. 


















































John Vytal. A Historical Romance of the 
loat Colony, Roanoke. By Wm. Farquhar 
Payson. Pub, by Harper & Brothers. $1.20. 

F By mati, l2c extra 
Loe- 

Pub. ser's 

PF" ce P’ce. 

Aftermath, James Lane Allen. ... $1.00 69 

Ftute and Violin, James Lane Allen.... 1.00 .69 

The Enchanted Typewriter, J, K. Bangs 1.25 69 

When the Sleeper Wakes, H. G. Wells. 1.50 .69 

Dead Men Tell No Tales, LE, W. Horn- 
ung Hevea ceca bcedereseere es 25 «4.68 

The Amateur Cracksman, E, W. Hora- 
ung ee oececeeseveses 60 

The 3 n Story, J. L ou 

The Vizier of the Two-Horned 
ander, F. R. Stockton...... 69 

Buccaneers and Pirates of Our . 
F. U. Btoektom....-- secre ceeceee 69 

Esther Waters, George —— eweectee -69 

The Circle of a Century, rs 
Harrison Secceseeesescerece 69 

The Awkwar Age. Henry James oo 

The Two Magics, Henry James.......++ ou 

The Money Sense, J, 8, Winter 6o 

The Colossus, Morley Roberts 1 ou 

Idylis of the Sea, F. T. Bullen. Aa oo 
Aylwin, T. Watts-Dunton oe” . 150 0 

Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann, Joel 
C, Harris oakked seee vanecces Bae sae 

The Fowler, Beatrice Harraden.......+ 1.50 “9 

Outsiders, Robert W. Chambers soeee 1.25 .00 

Many Cargoes, W. W. Jacobs sneeeee Loo) 6—.60 

A Master of Craft, W. W. Jacobs.... 1.50 .69 
yal Hearts and True, Ruth Ogden.. 1.50 .69 
he Faith of Our Fathers, Cardinal 
GIDDONS coe eceeteee serene Seineeese: RAD. 

A Man of His Age. Hamilton Drum- oo 
mond ...ceeeeees ° ane 

Lying Prophets, Eden Phillpotts oo 

‘The Bronge Buddha, C. L. Danicls uo 

The Dishonor of Frank Scott, Hamilton oo 

Dross, Henry 8, Merriman....... ou 
Mr. Trannel!l, T. J. Hains oo 

The Strong Arm Robert Barr 6o 

Mammon & Ce ce. F. Benson oo 

The Juc ( Margaret Sidney ov 

Miranda of the Balcony, A gE. W. 

Mason eee rereseseseeescuse oo 1.50 1D 
The Fox Woman, J. L. LOng....+.++++- 1.50 60 
Boys and Men, Richard Holbrook ° 1.25 .60 
His Lordehip'’s Leopard, D. D. Well 15) 6.48 
Hugh Wynne, 8, Weir Mitchell, 2 vols, 2.00 1.25 
Justice Jew, Madison C. Peters. 2.00 .45 
Hamia, Stenktewlez. oe cosccoccs ee Oe 
Knights of the Cross, ienkiewicz, 

VOIB, ccccecevvessoe cevecsns --» 3.00 1.48 
Blaine’s Twenty Years of Congress, 2 

eseecccces - . .- 7.50 1.98 
Ridpath’s History of the United States 1.45 
The Real Bismarck, Jules Hoche -«. 2.00 .40 

orf Cook Book. 1.34 

jieth Century Cook Book 1, 00 

recipes : . be : 69 
House of Seven Gables, Holiday edition, 

2 vols illustrated 5.00 1.98 
Ships and Sailors, Zogbaum.. 5.00 .98 
Grimm's Life of Michael Angel 2 ¥ 

vol 5.00 1.25 
D' Aubign History of the Re us 
Family Atlas of the World 6o 

A table of i4¢. books, A clearance 




























ot books worth from 25c. to $1.50. All 
cloth, 
*hio’s Adventures in Wonderland 14 
n, In His Steps he si ° 14 
$ ‘nson, The Merry Me 14 
Claude Tiller, My Uncle Benjamin wo 
Bowen, A Daughter of Cuba —- . ae 
Campbell, The Joneses and the Asterisk e i4 
Arnold, Pearls of Faith « 14 
Browne, Religio Medici . l4 
Kipling Ballads and Barrack 
lads edeccepesd Seorseceee ° 4 
Kipling, Plain Tales from the Hills 14 
Kipling, Under the Deodars.........seeceee8 14 
Kipling, Soldiers Three ° 4 
Kipling, Departmental Ditties 4 
Kipling, Ctty of the Dreadful Night 14 
Kipling, American Notes erccccoce ob® 
Kipling, Mine Own Pe ‘ 14 
Kipling, Story of the Gadsby 14 
Kipling Phantom Rickshaw es 14 
Kipling, In Black and White..... cooccse off 
Kipling, The Light That Fatled ‘ 14 
Bootle Baby, John Strange Winter e 14 
Invisible Playmate, Mm. Canton ose 
Weyman, A Little Wizard.........csccceees 14 
Ouida, The Nurnberg Btone.........+... ° 14 
Sienkiewicz, Sielanka ° 4 
Sienkiewicz, Let Us F n 14 
Grant Allen, A Bri i4 
Keary, Heroes of 14 




























































































Loe- 
Pub. ser's 
P’ ce. P’ ce 
Church's Stories from Virgil..... eescecece . 4 
Seuvestre, An Attic Philosopher...... « -l4 
Feuillet, Romance of a Poor Young Man.... .14 
Tennyson, In Memoriam. . -14 
Lamb, Essays of Elia......... 14 
Lamb, Last Essays of Elia. . 4 
Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive 4 
Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies eeseeses « lt 
Guy de Maupassant, Pierre and Jean... 4 
Memoirs of Caroline Bauer.............1.00 .d4 
Eckstein, A Monk of Aventine 100 .14 
Silvio Pellico, My Prisons....... 1.00 .14 
Carlyle, Sart Resartus.. es 14 
No Name Series, 3 titles 14 
Burnand, Happy Thoughts ovens ene cockeGe ope 
The Keynote Series, published by Rob- 

erts Brothers, 21 titles.......... ee ee. *! 
A Child of the Age, Adams e 1.00 .14 
Nets for the Wind, Taylor. 1.00 .14 
Prince Zaleski, Shi -Loo .1l4 
§ pes in the Fire.... ° loo (14 
The Great God Pan, Machen......... 1.00 .14 
The Dancing Faun, Farr......... . 1.00 .14 
The Man with Seven Hearts........... -100 14 
At the First Corner, Watson......... 100 (14 
Woman's Tragedies, Lowry.......+..6+. 1.00 .14 
Ugly Idol, Nicholaon........cscecceees 100 (14 
Platonic Affections, Smith........... 1.00 14 
At the Relton Arma, Sharp..........e«+ 1.00 (14 
In Homespun, Nesbit.... soe tebe aan 
Where the Atlantic Meets the Land 1.00 14 
Maris Stella, Balfour..........seceeves 1.00 (14 
Day Re. SHU rh nsbcvecsanesntees 1.00 14 
Nobody's Fault, Syrett oe veccsces 1.00 .14 
The Three Impostors, Machen 1.00 (14 
Yellow and White, Dawe 1.00 4 
The Curse of Intellect........s.ecee. 1.00 14 
The Girt from the Farm, Dix.. cooeek OO 36 
Shakespeare's Plays, cloth, each 14 
A Fiancé on Trial, Buck 14 
Mammon Alexander : 14 
A Hill of Pains, Gilbert Parker 14 

A table of 19¢. books. All cloth and 
some with gilt tops. 

Madame Moh), Her Salon and Her 

Friends, K. O’Meara........ +++: -+-1.25 .19 
Korolenko, the Blind Musician...... 125 6.19 
A Madonna of the Alps. Translated from 

the German ° ° 1 19 
Victor Hugo, Red Rx and Grey Robe.1! 19 
Kugene Sue, A_Roman of West Indies. 1.2 1 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Was It Suicide | 19 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Sweet Danger oll 19 
Ople Re The Captain's Romance ls ip 
Opie Read, Odd Folks. oeee 1 19 
Anthony Hope, Father Stafford........ 1 19 
Chambers, The King in Yellow...... 1 10 
Holley, Samantha at Saratoga........ 1 19 
Willets, Anita, the Cubar 1 0 
Willets, His Neighbor's Wife 1 19 
Scrf§ner, The Honor of a Princess 1 iv 
Traysatiantics, F. W. Wendt i 1 19 
Letters from High Latitudes, Lord Dufferir 19 
Spanish Gypsy, George Eliot ° oe 19 
The Fur Country, Verne. ° 19 
Se ae GINS occas ckewcavedese 1” 
French Literature Hutson 19 
The Throne of David, Ingraham 1% 
‘The Pillar of Fire, Ingraham . 19 

A table of 2c. books. All cloth and 

e with gilt tops. 
ther lot of Capt. King’ Books, & 

Cthes wesvcscccaces eee 29 
Capt. King, Frayne p— 
Capt. King, Warrior Gap a= 
Capt. King, A Wounded Nam« » 
Capt. King, A Garrison Tangle at 
Capt. King, lastest book, Found In th 

Philippines data dus . ° 1 
Anthony Hope, Mr. Witt's Widow 1 
Weyman, The New Reetor 1 
Merriman, Young Mistley 1 
Zola, Ths Attack on the Mill 1. 
Richebourg, Old Racelot's Millions 1.3 
A Superfluous Woman a 
What Dooley Says a“ 
tasseti, The Goblin Market.......... 1.0 “a 
Tales from Scott, illus eees over l SO .2D 
Mrs. Clifford's A Wild Proxy 1.25 .20 
Queer Luck Poker Stories from the Naw 

York Sun, Curtis... 1.25 .20 
An Enchanted Ghoat 7 2 
Juvenilia F anys, Vernon Lee..... 2.00 20 
Baldwin Essays, Vernon 20) .2 

hakespeare’s Plays, |! her, each a 
Royal Edinburgh, Holiday ed., Mrs. Oliph 2 
Makers of Venice . pt) 
Yesterday, To-day, and 2 
Lost Vendee, Duma 29 
The Company of Jehu a 
The Shadow 
Black Ko r 








HINTS FROM THE MAILBAG. 
Editors’ Ways. 


“N. S.,”’ Pittsfield, Ma writing to THE 
New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW, says: 
“The mention of ‘ Editors’ Ways’ by your 
correspondents touches a responsive chord, 


8., 


because I have been used even worse by 
one of the leading magazines, and, singu- 
larly enough, the manuscript in question 
was a satire. After it had been kept long 


enough to encourage the belief that it had 
been accepted, it was returned, with the 
usual printed form; but twoor three months 
later the principal dialogue, on which I 
plumed myself, appeared in the humorous 
illustrated department of another maga- 
zine and over another and well-known sig- 
nature. The plagiarism was almost verba- 
tim, the changes made being clumsy and 
crude. It would appear, therefore, that the 
reader of the first magazine knows a good 


thing when ‘he sees it, and, although un- 
willing to fileh for himself, kindly puts a 
friend in the way of doing it. Or shall I 
conclude that an illustrator reported that it 
was not capable of spirited Mustration, and 
then was generous with a brother artist 
For obvious reasons [*do not give th« 
names of the two magazines which treated 





me so dishonestly.”’ 
H. 8S. KELLER, Utica, N. Y., also has a 
word to say on this subject. He writes to 


THe New York Timms SATURDAY REVIEW 
as follows: ‘“‘ Reputable readers of manu- 
scripts, editors and publishers and other 
concerned, et al., of periodicals do not take 
liberties with the matter sent by contribu- 


tors for examination. The writer of this re- 
cently sent a poem to The Sunday School 
Times, and in response received a letter 
briefly stating that the poem could be 


used, but suggesting the changing of one 
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word of a stanza. The editor asked permis- 
sion to make the change, and sent the type- 
written stanza so changed. The writer of 
this saw at a glance that the suggestion 
was good, and the poem was printed last 
week with the change of the word. When 
one receives a check from The Youth's 
Companion the following stipulation is em- 
braced: 

“* Accepted manuscripts are subject to 
such editorial changes as the character and 
exigencies of the paper may demand.’ 

“ This is fair sailing and above board. It 
is a courtesy due the writer which no repu- 
table editor of a first-class periodical hesi- 
tates to extend. And again a little incident: 
A short poem was sent to a certain publl- 
eation, and in response the writer received 
the version of said poem according to the 
editor's fancy. The soul and life were 
washed out of the lines; it was polished to 
a degree of vagueness. Yet the poem could 
be printed under the writer's name accord- 
ing to the editor's version. The writer was 
in no mood to please the fancy of even the 
editor of the magazine, and refused to al- 
low the verses to be used. They came back, 
happily, as sent, and they will be printed as 
written or not at all. Still, he or she who 
does wildcat work must not war against 
the good people who attend to the check 
end of the business. And still a writer pos- 
sesses as perfect a right to his version of 
things as does the editor; and no writer of 
sense will refuse a fair suggestion for 
changes in manuscripts. But when an ed- 
itor changes the sense of a story or poem 
to please the cut of his periodical, he not 
only paints the lilies—he carves another 
man's pumpkin.” 





More Unconscious Plagiarism. 
DAVID R. SEXTON, Tamms, Ill, writes 


to THe New York Times Saturpay RE- 
View: “Some weeks ago there appeared 
in THe R&VIEW a number of letters from 
various correspondents on the subject of 
‘Unconscious Plagiarism." I wonder if a 
recent instance has been generally ob- 


} 

served 

‘“‘In the February number of The North 
| American Review ex-President Harrison 
| in his ‘ Musings Upon Current Topics’ and 
| the writer of the article * What England 
| Ought to Do’ use practically the 
| image in reprobating the American 
| English opponents of the wars their 

|} spective countries are now waging 

| “The illustrations are identical, 
| 


same 
and 
re- 


almost 








the only difference being that the ex- 
President asks: If my father is engaged 
} in a wanton assault upon another man 
}* * * am I called upon to trip him?’ &c., 
| while the other writer imagines the hy- 
| pothetical case of a father fighting a duel 
with another man and while so engaged 
the son deals him a blow, &« 

“The two cases, the reasonings, and the 
conclusions are so precisely similar that, 
being published at the same time and in 
the same magazine, they present a re- 

| markable example of the ‘literary paral- 
| lel.’ 
Germans of Colonial Times. 

S. P. HEILMAN, Secretary of the L 
| banon County (Penn.) Historical Society 
| writes to The New YorkK Times SATURDAY 

Review: “I note in THe New York Time 
SATURDAY Review of Feb. 16 appreciati 
|; reviews of two recent books relative to 

Colonial Germans '~—Myme. Bittinger’s ‘ Th: 
| Germans of Colonial Times’ and Diffen- 
| derfer’'s ‘The German Immigration l am 

glad to see you open your columns to this 
new form of literature, in which the Ger 
man strain of our Nation-makers is now 
| getting its due estimate, a new situation 
due to the magnificent and heroic work 
being done by the Pennsylvania-German 
Society since its first existence, in 1891. 

; “In Mme Bittinger's book I doubt 
| whether a single fact is brought out new 
|} to the Pennsylvania Germans In their 
own published literature everything has 


ilready been said that she touches upon 
her book. Nevertheles her effort may 
| helpful in securing a wider hearing.” 


| February Not the Most Popular 
Birth Month. 





| GEORGE 
| 


















DERBY, New York, referring 
to the recent editorial, A Popular rth 
Month,”’ in THe New YorkK Times Sat 
DAY REVIEW of Feb. 2 writes: Permit 
me to take up the gauntlet thrown down by 

| ‘J. B. G.’ I read his assertion that ‘ Feb 
| ruary, the shortest of all the months, is | 
the one most crowded with the birthday rf 


people,’ and his acc¢ 
corroborate this statement, with curi- 
| osity and wonder. I determined to start 
|} a tour of investigation myseif 
celebrities from our own fertile fi 
| home. The*conclusion I arrived 
when Bill Nye selected Shirley, 
| his birthplace he placed 
|} as good company by choosing August fo 
his birth month as though he had 
out February In other words, I 
find that February is any more prol 
famous births than other month in 
ve 


famous mpanying data 
| to 
on 
the 
eld at 
is that 
Me., for 
f in 3 


taking 


at 


himsel 











ar. 

It is true that the 26th of February, f 
ince, happens to be the anniversary of 
birth of Tristam Bu statesman; 
Joseph Le Conte, sci st; John 
y, author; Elihu Vec . artist; Jol 
architect, and Alfred Ayre 
orthoepist, but my investigations show that 
|} the 20th of the followir month, M 
can equal this record and even go one or 
two better For the tatesman we 
Jonathan Trumbull, Jr.; for the 
Benjamin Thompson; for the author, 
ward Bellamy; for the artist, Wil 
Smedley; for the Bishop, Mather 
(clergyman,) and for an orthoepist 
would be,hard to find another 
Ayres '; we all know what an exact 
he has made of his words and phras 
so we will match him with a mathema 
ticlan—Nathanijiel Bowditch—all of whom 
were born on the 26th day of the month of 
March 

‘1 took March at random 
of January for the first 
Wayne, on the 4th day, Aaron Burr and 
Gov toger Wolcott; on the 6th, Charles 
Sumner, Thomas Chittenden, and Joseph 
Holt; on the 1lith, Alexander Hamilton, 
Oliver Wolcott, and Bayard Taylor; on the 
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» and 


In the month 


day Anthony 


12th, John Hancock and Benedict Arnold; 
on the 17th, Benjamin Franklin, Caleb 
Cushing, and Charles Brockden Brown: on 


the 18th, Daniel Webster; on the 10th, Rob- 





ert E. Lee and Edgar Allan Poe; on the 
20th,. Richard Henry Lee, Robert Morris, 
and Nathaniel P. Willis; on the 21st, John 
Cc. Frémont, John C. Breckinridge, * Sione- 
wall’ Jackson, and John Fitch; on the 
2Ooth, Henry Lee and President McKinley, 
and on the st are Gouverneur Morris 
William B. Washburn, James G. Blaine, 
and Samuel Wiflard 

* Washington happened to be born in 


February, but if the month had been April 
for instance, such a galaxy of notables 











one would be misled very easily to think 
April the ‘most popular birth month’ of 
the year. In April were born Washington 
Irving, four Presidents of the United 
States—Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, 
James Buchanan, and U. 8S. Grant—Henry 
Clay, Samuel F. B. Morse, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, James Freeman Clarke, William EK. 
Channing, Horace Bushnell, John Lothrop 
Motley, Fisher Ames, Charles W. Peale, 
Roger Sherman, Justin Edwards, Frank R. 
Stockton, Edward E. Hale, Eleazer Whee- 
lock, Donald Grant Mitchell, Alice Cary, 
and many others of prominence. 

‘A similar display could be shown for any 
other month, but these prove very conclu- 
sively, I think, that being purely a question 
of brains Dame Nature makes no consider- 
ation of the time of the year.” 


Critics Who Go Wrong. 

THEODORE D. GOTTLIEB, Newark, N. 
J., writes to THe New York Times Sart- 
AURDAY Revirw: “I was very much in- 
terested by the letter of Arthur Guiterman 
in your last issue, entitled ‘Critics Who 
Did Not Go Wrong.’ It seems to be the 
theory of the modern school of critics that, 
instead of owing the public a duty in help- 
ing them to determine what fs good and to 
avoid the frivolous and bad, their office ex- 
ists merely for the lavishing of unearned 
praise upon the innumerable horde of the 
present day of Hterary accidents and 
generates. With few exceptions, they seem 
to think their sole duty is to aid the pub- 
lishers in advantageously disposing of his 
latest misfit. How many of our books of 
to-day hailed by the good-natured critics 
as world masterpieces will survive even for 
five years? 

“To-day is the age of so-called historical 
novels, almost every one of which is hailed 
as a rival of Scott's masterpiec , lrrespect- 
ive of the fact that they are thrown togther 
and the facts jumbled and distorted beyond 


de- 





all reason. It is not such a long stride 
from the immortal Beadle’s yellow-covered 
works to these modern offshoots—it is 
merely a degree of cloth binuing. 

“The reading public—to borrow P. T 
Barnum’'s words—likes to be fooled, and in 
most cases it is not only fooled, but ridic- 
ulously sold Witness this fact in the 
undue amount of attention and mystery 
surrounding ‘An Englishwoman's Love 
Letters,’ a book of which even your Lon- 
don correspondent admits not over 500 
copies would have been sold if it had been 
put on the market to sell on its own merits, 
and without any of this serio-comic at- 
tempt to beguile the public into the belief 
of the reality of the letters 

‘We were also treated to a liberal dose 
of this mysticism in ‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden,’ so that we may expect 
to hear of further advances along this line 
of book booming in the future. 

In this age of unearned and undeserved 


praise itt 
criticisms 


i pleasure to turn to Macaulay's 
and especially to his famous re- 


view of the late and at that time celebrated 
Mr. Montgomery's poems, called forth by 
the boomers and literary agents of that 


gentleman 

The authors and publishers even in that 
unsophisticated day seemed to have been 
aware of the value of judicious wrinkles to 
boom their works, but in those days the 
public had a Macaylay to take up the 
cudgels criticism im their behalf, but 


have we who is able and willing to 
o" 








Still There. 








A. FOUSSADIER writes from William's 
Bridge to THe New YorkK Times Sa RDAY 
REVIEW teading your valuable paper 
last Saturday, I was attracted in noticing 
the contents by the rticle, “‘Ou l'on Parie 
Anglais,’ and must say was greatly pleased 
to read it, and beg to inform you that the 
Hermitage of ‘ blessed memory till exists, 
and that the wermouth’ i till served 
to patrons 


Sale of A. J. Morgan’s Library. 





























The fine collection of nineteenth century 
raritie formed by Albe J. Morgan, the 
gest n of the late Enoch Morgan, 
was privately sold on Wednesday of this 
week to George H. Richmond, the dealer 
in rare book The sum paid for the 
library was 1id to b $60,000, but this 
was probably in exa ration ts ther 
were hardly one thousand books in all, and 
$60 1 very high a ng the 
hilet tre iré are th 
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rinted for the a All are rare 
Promise of May especially 0, 
only six copies being said to be know 
Thackeray's King Glumpus,"” 1837, an 
extreme! rare early production : 
Thackeray's copy of Horace, an Elzevir of 


for itself, but precious as bear- 











no account : 
ing the novelist’s autograph, dated Decem- 
ber, 1826 

The eray’s “Snob” and “ Gownsman,” 
his searce college magazines, of which only 
a few sets are now in existence 

Whittier’s “Narrative of James Will- 
iams,”’ 1838, the earliest issue of the first 
edition, containing a letter by the poet, in 
which he hopes that Governor B. Hill has 
not forgotten how I wrote this narrative in 
his uncle home. 

The Rey. Dr. Marvin's “‘ Last Words of 
Distinguished Men and Women,” published 
last year by C. A. Brewster & Co. of Troy, 
N. Y., and which is now out of print, has 


passed into the hands of Fleming H. Revell 
& Co. of New York City. A new edition 
greatly enlarged and improved is soon to be 


could be found to keep him company that | published. 












































































































































MR. THOMAS ON NEGROES. 


An Exaggerated Arraignment 
Likely to Do Harm. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


Will you kindly permit me, as one of the 
white men of the South, to say how sin- 
cerely Il regret that you should have given 
such favorable and conspicuous notice to 


William Hannibal Thomas on 
book is a calam- 


the beok by 
the American negro? The 


ity; the general acceptance of its spirit and 
its methods would be little short of a catas- 
trophe. 


As the Secretary of the Southern Society 
for the Promotion of the Study of Race 
Conditions atid Problems in the South, I 
have been in correspondence with leading 
white men from every Southern State 
men representing all the factional, political, 
and ecclesiastical divisions of our popula- 
tion. I think I may therefore claim to 
had an exceptional opportunity for 
knowing the sentiment of the South toward 
the negro. 1 cannot too emphatically say 
that, so far as I know the South, it yields 
no response to the exaggerated pessimism 
and the morbid denunciations which this 
book has put before us. The negro has 
faults, and faults should be met with frank- 
ness. But in this bookcandor seems to have 
become vindictive and frankness has passed 
into ferocity. Its pages seem aflame with 


have 


hate. Are these the words of a healing and 
constructive criticism? 
‘I have also witnessed the ostentatious 


negro pretensions in church, 
in the schoolroom, in social intercourse, and 
in material undertakings; and in not a few 
instances have been moved to righteous in- 
dignation at the follies of a race 
blind to every passing opportunity.” (Page 
18.) 

**Soberly speaking, negro nature is so 
craven and sensuous in every fibre of its 
being that a negro manhood with decent re- 
spect for chaste womanhood doesnot ex- 
ist." (Page 180.) 

‘We shall, 


flauntings of 


insensate 


however, in view of all the 
known facts at our command, be justified 
in assuming that not only are fully 9 per 
of the negro women of America las- 
instinct and in bondage to phys- 
ical pleasure, but that the social degrada- 
tion of our freedwomen is without a paral- 
lel in modern civilization.’’ (Page 195.) 


cent 


civious by 


‘Negroes have 
of the import of words, 
more by sound than sense in 
For illustration, we may take the word 
virtue, exact and complete sig- 
nificance ro comprehends—who fails 
engraft its import into the 


very conception 
influenced 


their use. 


meagre 
and are 


whose 
no ne; 





therefore to 








fibre of his being. With him it is a vocal | 
sound, and not a significant symbol rep- 
resenting actual, visible, living qualities. 
The same is true of the words like truth, 
honor, and integrity. These are mean- 
ingless expressions, and because the negro 


cannot connect words with ideas, and ideas 
with realities, he lies with avidious readi- 
ness, without undergoing the slightest re- 
morse, and often without any apparent 
of prevarication. He lies to please, to 
to conceal, to excuse, to assert, to 
command. He lies to be heard, and will not 
be silent, though he has no truth to utter. 
He lies, not to be outdone in speech and 
glibness—to gratify his vanity, to’ satisfy 
his ambition, and win applause from 
credulous and illiterate hearers. But the 
main cause of negro lying is his eager, 
voluble, incessant chattering.” (Page 118.) 

is good ground for believing that 
negro once convincingly assured 
malignity of 


seme 
evade, 


‘ There 
were the 
of personal security all the 


his slumbering savagery would imme- 
diately find expression in the most re- 
volting acts of physical lawlessness.” 
(Page 209.) 


It is hard to understand why after such 
generalizations as these the author should 
be ready to declare (Page 259:) “We are 
convinced that were the right means em- 
ployed in negro training his moral and 
mental nature would unfold in accord with 
the best impulses of the age.” 

Turning, therefore. from the many pages 
of arraignment to the few pages of con- 
structive suggestion one is interested to 
learn how far the author is familiar with 
the more approved forms of negro train- 
ing, and what the author himself proposes 
in the way of positive recommendations. 
It is somewhat baffling to discover that 
from beginning to end of this book there 
is not éven a reference to the noble and 
effective educational experiment con- 
ducted at Tuskegee by Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the acknowledged leader of the 
negro race; nor is there any reference to 
Booker T. Washington himself, unless; tn- 
deed, we find it in the statement on Page 
257, “that negroes to whom race leader- 
ship is accredited have shown a general 
incapacity for dealing intelligently with 
the great problems growing out of their 
race economy.” (7) From the author him- 
self, as contrasted with the concrete re- 
sults which Hampton and Tuskegee have 
secured, we have. a few paper theories 
worked out with mathematical detail to 
a triumphant demonstration. 


In justification of these academic poli- 
cles, he faults the administration of the 
Slater fund with the declaration that “ our 
Northern philanthropists, with no trust- 
werthy knowledge of the conditions of the 
freedmen, have neither sought nor acquired 
capable insight into the needs and wants 
of negro life.” (Page 268.) Such a state- 
ment, in view of the fact that the trustees 
of the Slater Fund have secured as their 
agent Dr. J. L. M. Curry—a former slave 
owner and ex-Confederate soldier, a South- 
ern publicist of accurate knowledge and 
vast experience, and an educator of inter- 
national reputation—is so recklessly untrue 
as to provoke as much amusement as 
amazement, The trustees of this noble 
fund, in appointing as their agent a South- 








NEW YORK, 
ern man like Dr. Curry, have 
jusufied their statesmanship, 
the author himself; for he tells us, on Page 
205, that the white people of the South, 
through their familiarity with the negroes, 
‘know, as no others can, all 
and bad qualities.” 

I do not forget, however, 
the author says: “I 


than 
according to 


more 


their good 


that on Page 19 
doubt if any white 
person lives who has an adequate compre- 
hension of negro characteristics, notwith- 
Standing the many who descant glibly on 
the present and future of the freed people.”’ 
We find the same phenomenon of contrast- 
ed, if not contradictory, generalizations on 
Pages 228 and 215. In the first instance we 


read: “It is correct to say that fully 90 
per cent. of the freedmen are reasonably 
law abiding. * * * The most liberal esti- 
mate will not allow the negfo criminal 
class to exceed 10 per cent. of the race, and, 
singularly enough, this is about the per- 
centage that white lawlessness bears to the 


orderly people of the South.” 
and 229.) Yet, on Page 215, the author de- 
clares: “ The seriousness of the situation 
is seen when we state that the freedmen 
represent 75 per cent. of the incarcerated 
criminal class of the South "! 

Now that the negro has faults, we all 
understand. In a few points the scathing 
indictment presented by this book is justi- 
fied. The essential question, however, is 
not as to the literal accuracy of this or 
that detail, but the injustice of its perspect- 
ive. The book contains page after page of 
depreciation and invective with hardly a 
sentence of approval and encouragement. 
We may account, perhaps, for the pessi- 
mism of the author by remembering that, 
although of negroid ancestry, he was born 
in Ohio, and apparently knew nothing of 
the South until, in 1871, he went to South 
Carolina as one of the volunteer 
of the reconstruction movement. Such a 
man therefore cannot speak with author- 
ity on conditions in the South before the 
war, nor can he have accurate or generous 
appreciation of the better and brighter ele- 
ments of negro life. 

The later generation of negroes has pre- 
sented some disappointments. It has dis- 
appointed many of the friends of the race 
in its failure to preserve the happy 
plicity and the quaint piety of the old-time 
slave. But it has disappointed the enemies 
of the race in the production of an increas- 
ing number of men and women who are 
giving us a type of leadership that slavery 


(Pages 228 


could never have produced. The military 
and educational policies of the reconstruc- 
tion period are in the past. A new leader- 


ship has arisen within the race itself. It is 
the leadership, not of irritation and of inso- 
lence, but of educational and industrial co- 
operation with the white people of the 
South. It stands for no scheme of * 
equality,’ but for policies of common sense, 
of efficient labor, of educational progress, 
and of productive citizenship. The faults 
of the negro are not ignored. This leader- 
ship represents the statesmanship, howeve 
not of.despair, but of courage. What ee 
negro needs is not a sentimental and all- 
forgiving pity, but a little more of sane 
appreciation. ‘The wise man makes the 
best of everything, knowing that that kind 
of conduct persistently maintained will, in 
course of time, make everything the best.” 
A dependent race, like a dependent flower 
or a dependent child, can grow better only 
in the sunshine. A little wholesome opti- 
mism is not the least of the elements de- 
manded by the statesmanship of the situa- 
tion. EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY. 
The Rectory, St. John’s Church, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., Feb. 24, 1901. 


“Richard Yea-and-Nay.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


I have read Mr. Hewlett’s book, having 
read his others from time to time, and 
thought some of the “Earthwork out 


of Tuscany ''’ very good, much better than 
the more sensuous and saccharine “ Forest 
Lovers” and “ Little Novels of Italy.” I 
have also read the lofty praise of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and Mr. Mabie for 
“ Richard Yea-and-Nay,” and in differing 
from these able critics I no doubt write 
my»eelf down as hopelessly unable to appre- 
ciate ‘‘ art for art's sake."’ Nevertheless, I 
would not give that noble story, “ The 
Voice of the People,”’ for a dozen such as 
“ Richard Yea-and-Nay,” for heart-moving 
interest. I recognize the power and beauty 
of many passages in Mr. Hewlett’s novel, 
but he is for me the proverbial bird de- 
filing its own nest, so willfully brutal and 
disgusting are many passages, and so mon- 
strously does the fate of Jehane outrage 
the imagination. Last week you reprinted 
two admirable sonnets on the book. More- 
over, there was much truth in them, but 
if I should go about to write a sonnet on 
the same subject, it would, I think, be very 
much like this: 


a eee the hero and well named the 
Such contradictions mark its every page; 
As if the painter forghis pigments took 
The sweetest thi that can the heart 
And ‘with the foulest mixed them—mostly 
of i much, and words of evil smell; 
The good submerged with an Augean 
The love with hate too venemous for hell! 
But Sane worse to blame: that one so 


As ichard’ love should so perversely be 
seg > mer to loathesomeness beyond com- 


Of ll her charm denuded 


So could not Richard, 
a. 
Brooklyn, Feb. 


utterly. 
treachery they ye who en 
= cuapwice” 





The current number of Collier's Weekly 
contains an enlightening article by Guy H. 
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Every Thursday is Companion 
Half a Million American 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


Published Weekly for All the Family. . « . » $1.75 a 


Day in more than 
Homes. 


Year. 


The Companion’s Four March issues will con- 
tain the following, among fully thirty special 


articles and capital short stories. 2 SS 


A Royal Woman. 


McA 7th. WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D., LL.D. 
a 


A vivid and sympathetic sketch of Victoria— 
England’s greatest Queen 


The Lost Poacher. 
JACK LONDON. 


fhe adventure of an American sealer 
with a Russian cruiser. 


Mech. 14°. 


Meeting Charles Kingsley. 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


A delightful picture of the famous author 
of “ Westward Ho!” 


Mech. 215*- 


A Little Spanish Victory. 


EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. Mich, 28th. 


A touching and beautiful story of a 
Spanish lady and an American girl. 


ANY ONE OF THESE ISSUES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 
THREE ISSUES FOR TEN CENTS, 


ANY 


The Ycuth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


THE GREATEST NOVELS IN HANDIEST FORM 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


IN YOUR POCKET 


ACH NOVEL is complete in- one» volume and the size is only 
4%x6% inches and not thicker than an ordinary magazine. 
Think of it—there are from 556 to 1000 pages in each volume, yet the 
type is as large and as easily read as that you are wow reading! It's alll 
due to the India Paper, which is the thinnest 
printing paper in the world. The enormous 

sale these wonderful little books of the 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


are having is not alone due to their convenience 
when traveling, but because they make a Jibra- 
ry set which any one would be proud to own. 

Each volame may be had, handsomely bouud, 
in the following styles: Cloth, extra gilt top, 
$1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25; Leather 


d Sige. | Same Size. Boards, gilt edges, $1.50. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Ready and complete in 
fourteen volumes 


Vanity Fair * Pendennis,'" ‘‘ The 
Newe Henry Esmond * The 
Paris * “The Book 
Burlesques, etc 
“The Virgin ~A 

Philip,"’ * Cath- 

Lyndon eu 

ntribu- 


DICKENS’ NOVELS 


Published.——*' The Pickwick Pa- 
‘Nicholas Nickelby,”’ * Barnaby 
“ Oliver Twist,” and “‘ Sketches 

“Old Curiosity Shop,’’ Mar- 
*Dombey and Son.’ 
American Notes,'’ 


Already 
pers,’” 
Rudge,” 
by Boz,"’ 
tin Chuzzilewit.”’ 
* David Copperfield,”’ ** 
etc, Others will follow. 6 teke ot 


SCOTT’S NOVELS Men's Wives, ¢ 
Already Published, —“ Waverley,” “‘ Guy “The Advent 


Mannering.’ Seott’s novels will be com- 
plete in twenty-five volumes. The remain- 
Ing twenty-three volumes will be pub- 
lished at the rate of two a month. 


Now 


omes 





Sketch Book, et 


The one or more volumes which you may select will be sent vot post-paid on recetpt of price. 
If you are not satisfied, return them at once and your money will be refunded. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers. 
Department R, 37-41 East 18th Street, NEW YORK, 





NINETEENTH 
CENTURY — 


A review, by leading authorities, of progress during the past 
hundred years in chief departments of human activity. 8vo, $2.00. 


Reprinted, ander arrangement, from the N. Y. E@ening Post. 

Among the subjects treated are: Inter- 
national Law, English Political Develop- 
ment, Woman, Literature and the Arts, 
Higher Education, Great Men in Science, 
Astronomy, Psychology, Evolution and 
Religion, Railroads, Merchant Marine, 
The Navy, Military Science. 
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INTERESTING ARTICLES 


—Boston Herald. 


WINNING |THE 7-DAY FIGHT. 





Cleveland Moff: tt Writes of the Contest Between 
What Was and Is in Weekly Journalism. 


The Fight Was Apparently Hopeless, 
Now All Is Different—What a 
News Beat Costs—New Theory of 
Special Articles—A Look Into the 
Future. 


They called it hopeless only a short 
time since, this fight of editors and pub- 
lishers to please people with papers-that 
come out every days (instead of 
every thirty, printing pictures and stories 
and something of the news. People didn’t 

vant weekly papers, wouldn't buy weekly 
papers, said the wise ones and looked 
with almost commiseration on each new 
champion of such a venture, prophesied his 
downfall, wagered on the nearness of It; 
demonstrated that he must be ground to 
ruin between the ten-cent monthly and 
the one-cent daily 

Now, when all is different and the fight 
is practically won, I find pleasure in con- 
sidering the new conditions of weekly 
journalism and contrasting them with old 
conditions, pointing out what is apparent 
now, though ihe wise ones ignored it, 
that the weeklies of a few years back 
failed, in the main, because they deserved 
to fall, because they were bad in illustra- 
tion, worse in text, and dull, dull, so dull 
that a man would scarcely look at any of 
them if it were sent him free, much less 
spend money for it. 

But the way to better things has been 
pointed out and followed in at least one 
case, which I would take now as my text. 
Here is Collier's Weekly, strong and pros- 


seven 


pering to-day, but counted of modest 
worth or consequence not so long ago. 
Why? How comes it that this periodical 


has opened the century with a circulation 
that has increased from 36,000 per week 
in January, 1896, to 250,000 per week in 
January, 1001, with an advertising revenue 
that has increased from $10,000 for the 

year 1896 to $200,000 for the year 1100? 
Is it luck? Is it a fad of the public? 
The wise ones know there must be more 
than that. 

The secret of this sudden growth is a 
very simple one With the dawn of 1808 
the management came to the conclusion 
that people knew the difference between 
real and sham, that they want solid ex- 
cellence, and are willing to pay for it. 
Solid excellence in a weekly illustrated 
magazine meant, to their mind, fiction by 
the foremost writers of fiction, no matter 
the cost; also articles on current 
by the men best qualified to speak on 
them, no matter how highiy placed; also 
drawings by artists of literally the first 
repute: and, finally, a presentation of the 
world’s most noteworthy happenings by 
correspondents on the spot, and able to 
turn the world upside down or inside out 
to get them That -wus the programme, 
nothing less, and clever young men of the 
right sort (ah, but this is a young man's 
age!) were brought in to help in its execu- 
tion. I think we may dwell with advantage 
vpon the pluns conceived by these young 
men and the manner of their carrying them 
out. 


topics 


GREAT NAMES IN FICTION. 

Let us see, first, what happened in fic- 
tion, for here, indeed, was a departure 
from traditions of the weeklies. Up to 
this time it bad been a close race between 
short story and serial, which could show 
r merit Most weeklies printed 
fiction, but it was such fiction as they 
could get for very little money, and no 
novelist ever dreamed of offering a manu- 
script to a weekly until it had been gen- 
erally refused by the high-class monthlies; 
that is, branded as a pretty poor manu 
script. Imagine, then, the surprise and 
dismay of rival seven-day concerns and the 
delight of reacers when Collier's Weekly 
started in its present policy cf printing 
stories by Rudyard Kipling, Henry James, 
Ullbert Parker, 8S. R. Crockett, W. W. Ja- 
cobs, Robert Chambers, Magrten Maartens, 
Bret Harte, Quiller-Couch—a list to chal- 
lenge any of the monthly magazines, the 
strongest names in the field of letters, 
Whereupon authors began to prick up their 
cars. It was bruited about that there were 
first-class prices at Collier’s for first-class 
wares, and in came “Janice Meredith,” 
by Paul Leicester Ford, en immensely 
popular novel, as every one knows, and it 
ran for months in Collier's Weekly, to the 
chagrin of outwitted monthliies, that would 
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VENEZUELA 


“ Although the Administration is said to have mad2-one of 
its ligh‘ning changes in regard to our policy toward Venezuela 
on ‘he asphalt case, it is stil more than likely that there will be 
in eresting happenings in this troublesome republic. 
commendable enterprise Collier's Weekly has sent Mr. G H. 
Scull of this city-as their special correspondent, accompanied 
by Mr, Hare, the well-known photographer. 
IS THUS GUARANTEED.” 


The Grst of these articles appears ia the current issue of 


Collier's Weekly 
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very much have liked this novel for them- 
selves. And quite’ recently we have seen 
the first installment of Hall Caine’s new 
novel, * The Eternal City,”’ in the pages of 
Collier's, where for weeks to come (and 
in no other pages) a million of readers 
will enjoy this long-expected work. Let 
the high-class monthliies ponder that also. 

GREAT WARS AND DISCOVERIES. 

They took another step forward in seven- 
day journalism, these young men, in their 
handling of great wars, great discoveries, 
the great news of the world, which, by the | 
solid-excellence programme, must be caught 
on the wing, pictured and presented as it 
flies, though this be in a distant corner of 
the earth. Are gold-seekers hurrying 40 
the fields of Alaska, is the land afire with 
longing for the treasures of Cape Nome? 
Then off with some dashing, daring fellow, 
(one trained to observe and interpret, if 
may be;) let him fare to this frozen for- 
tune land and tell us all about it. This 
thing Tappen Adney did. 

There are murmurings In Cuba, the 
“Maine” is destroved, war is upon us 
Here indeed is a new crisis—two campaigns 
to be followed, one on land, one on the sea | 
There must be photographs, drawings, d« 
scriptions; the people must see the bat 
tles, must see the cruisers go into action, | 
must have the whole story, step by step 
Now rise up, seven-day journalism, young 
men with vigorous ideas, and show what | 
you can do! 

This is what they did: They followed the 
fleets and armies with correspondents like | 
James H. Hare, who actually served with 
Gomez in the Cuban campaign, and took | 
pictures under fire at Santiago; they fol- 
lowed the fleets and armies with artists 
like Frederic Remington and Reuterdahl, 
who—well, what man knows his horse and 
trooper better than Remington, or his bat- | 
tleship better than Reuterdah!? And there 
were other artists in the field for Collier's 
plenty of them Thulstrup, Yohn, 
Leigh, and Sonntag; and there were other 
correspondents in the field: Harold Mat 
til, Edwin Emerson, Lieut. W Nephew | 
King, Lieut. Ackerman, and Gilson Wil- | 
letts There was a 
with nearly every regiment and warship at 
the front, and they got the news—the¥ got 
it well and quickly, 





Gaul, 


camera for Collier's 


WHAT A NEWS BEAT COSTS. 

Meantime Frederick Palmer .was with 
Dewey in the Philippines, gaining the Ad- 
miral’s confidence, so that finally he faced | 
an ordeal worse, he declared, than the 
battle of Manila Bay—faced a camera for 
Collier's, and the people had their first good 
look at the national hero. Then China be- 
gan to show her teeth, and off posted 
Palmer, under cable guidance of the edi- 
tor, to the new storm centre and went 
through the fighting at Tientsin, watched 
the deadly attack on the native city when 
our Ninth Infantry lost one man in every 
four, and snapped pictures in the midst 
of it. Now we see at what cost and pains 
Collier's Weekly was able to print its de- 
tailed story .of the Tientsin fight two 
weeks ahead of all competitors. Palmer 
traveled six days to put this story on the 
steamer with his own hands. Had he sent 
it by messenger, as other correspondents 
did, there would have been a fortnight's 
delay. But, alas! though he reached the 
steamer in time, his story was unfinished. 
The steamer would not wait, and Palmer 
took passage on her, sailed across to Nag- 
asaki, where she touched, and wrote like 
a madman all that day. When the steam- 
er drew out of Nagasaki Harbor the next 
morning and pointed for America, she car- 
ried a thick envelope for Collier's, and she 
left the man who had filled it on the shores 
of Japan, eight days from where he was 
supposed to be, yet fairly pleased with him- 
self; for by this little move he and seven- 
day journalism had scored a beat on all 
creation. And he got back to the relief 
column in time to “cover” that too. All 
of which stands out in rather refreshing 
contrast to the sleepy, second-hand meth- 
ods of the old weeklies! And this is but a 
single instance. The Boer war was “ cov- 
ered "’ from South Africa by Julian Ralph, 
a magazine writer of note, who in peaceful 
times represents Collier's in London, (to- 
gether with Edgar Fawcett,) just as other 
able men are stationed in other foreign 
capitals—Gribayedoff, for example, in 
Paris—all watching, waiting, ready for 
events to call them here or there. 

Always watching, always ready, always 
anticipating events—such is the tireless pol- 
icy of Collier's. At Washington is Walter 
Wellman, feeling the National pulse, point- 
ing out the signs of the times. And where 
the signs point there quickly follow the 
men, providing for contingencies that may 
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or may not arise; providing for them any- 
how. Thus, recently Guy H. Scull was dis- 
patched to Venezuela, with James H. Hare 
and his plucky camera—this on the chance 
that present smouldering troubles may 
flame into serious ones. And Richard 
Harding Davis, who knows his Venezuela 
well, was -commisstoned to write on the 
same subject. There can be no question 
that such articles add greatly to our 
knowledge of foreign affairs, and supple- 
ment In admirable fashion the meagre and 
often inaccurate cable reports of the daily 
papers. Go back from this to the old days, 
not so far distant either, when our tllus- 
trated weeklies scissored out their best Eu- 
ropean features from the European mail 
bag. 

NEW THEORY OF SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


No less marked is the contrast between 
the once accepted method of getting special 
articles and that adopted now by Collier's. 
The old notion was, and widely remains, 
that three or four all-round writers form a 
literary staff quite equal to turning out 
whatever. articles a weekly may require, 
and on whatever subjects. The new notion 
is to get things at first hand, not second, 
from the men who do them. The question 
is, What are people chiefly interested in 
just now? What are they talking about’ 
What do they want to know? Is it the 
Paris Exposition? Good, then we will print 
an article by no less a man than the Di- 
rector of the Paris Exposition, M. Mano- 
teaux. And the thing was done. 

Or are they interested in the stage? Then 
we will have them spoken to by the fore- 
most actor in the country, Richard Mans- 
tield. And the thing was done. 

Or is it politics and National conditions? 
Then our ablest statesmen at Washington 
shall take the pen for their enlightenment; 


Senator Lodge, Senator Hoar, Senator 
Morgan. And the thing was done. 

And so on with all the great events. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Lyman 


J. Gage, discussed the new currency law 
Gen. Leonard Wood told how he was gov- 
erning Cuba, and Brigadier General George 
W. Davis did the same for Porto Rico. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Army, Gen. Miles, set forth vigorous views 
on the conduct of the Boer war. Even 
Richard Croker, formal head of Tammany 
Hall, was induced, by what fact and pa- 
tience only the editor knows, to write an 
article about his political victories P 
HANDLING THE HIGH-PRICED 
ARTISTS 

1 have still to contrast what was and 
is in the matter of illustration In the 
old days the prominent artists whose work 
was famillar in the monthlies would have 
taken it almost as an insult, perhaps a 
a joke, had some one suggested their en- 
tering weekly journalism yet to-day the 
best of them are glad to draw for Collier's 
Castaigne, Howard Pyle, Sterner, Wen 








zell, Albert Herter, Thomas Foga 
Smedley, Frost, Harrison Fisher, Lou 





Loeb 
fe 


Christy, and let us not 
et the three already mentioned, Thul- 


Hambidge, 





strup, Reuterdahl, and Frederic Reming 
ton. To these artists subjects are assigned, 
with a fine discrimination, by the head 
of Collier's art department, Mr. George 
Wharton Edwards Here is a piece of 
last century fiction. Who shall make 


|} drawings for it? The best man, of course, 


if we can get him, and he is, in this case, 
Howard Pyle Here is a story about a 
charming modern girl—just the thing for 
Smedley or Harrison Fisher Here w< 
need an important news drawing from a 
photograph—send for Thulstrup Now it 
is a first night at the opera, an ultra- 
scene—that is Wenzell’s specialty 
Again it is a marine subject—nobody but 
Reuterdahl will do. And if it be a sketch 
of darky life—then Frost; or a glimpse 
of the smart set—then Sterner; or a dash- 
ing cavalier—then Christy, or some grace- 
ful, tender decorations for a poem—then 
Albert Herter 

There is much more to say about Collier's, 
but I haven't time for it, about the depart- 
ment of sports that Walter Camp directs, 
and the department of the drama, where 
John D. Barry speaks fearless views, and 
the wholesome “ Round the Hearth" col- 
umns that Margaret E. Sangster edits, and 
the editorials proper, most of them by 
Mayo W. Hazeltine, who for years has had 
a great name on The Sun. Everywhere is 
the same striking contrast between what 


was and what is, not least in the gen- 
eral make-up of the paper, the sizing of 
photographs to their just importance and 
the effective bordering of them with heavy 
lines, a much copied innovation or inven- 
tion by Mr, Edwards. 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE. 


From so much we may see this plainy 
enough, I think, that these new methods 
have brought and must bring the weekly 
into direct and by no means hopeless com- 
petition with the monthly magazine. Once 
the great reading public awakens to the 
fact that the world’s bgst writers and fore- 
most thinkers have succeeded the dullards 
of yesterday in a certain periodical, and 
we may be sure the great reading public 
will seek that periodical, whether it comes 
out every seven days or every thirty days. 
Why not? Aren't your Kiplings and the 
others just as interesting if you get them 
oftener? Is there no literary hunger in the 
jand but at the new moontide? Are not the 
monthlies themselves changing into week- 
lies by coming out three or four times a 
mouth under different names? Besides that, 
we have the testimony of hard figures to 
show how the great reading public look at 
this question, for here is the circulation of 
Collier's, jumping from 36,000 a week in 
January, 1806, to 250,000 a week in January, 
1901. 

Which shows plainly enough that the en- 
trance of the weekly magazine into the 
monthly magazine field is not a possibility, 
but a fact, and one that will have to be 
reckoned with more and more, for be sure 
the present advance in weekly journalism, 
great though it seems, is chiefly significant 
as a pioneer movement toward a truer and 
fuller excellence yet.to come. 
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“John Vytal, ® Tale of the Lost Colony,” 
by William Fafquhar Payson, is being pub-. 
lished this week by Harper & Brothers. 
Tho story concerns Raleigh's ill-fated Ro- 
anoke expedition, and we have among the_ 
immigrants to the New World the drama- 
tiet Christopher Marlowe. 


John Luther Long is to publish In the 
Spring, through The Century Company, 4 
volume of short stories called ‘‘ The Prince 
of Illusion.” Magazine readers are familiar 
with the tale that gtves its hame to the 
collection. x 


_.& posthumous novel frofm the pen of 
Maurice Titiompson appears in the March 
Lippincott. It Is entitled **Rosatynde’s 
Lovers."" We also have for the first time 
in book form “ Sweetheart Manette,”” by 
the same author. 





“The White Cottage "’ is a tragic tele tp 
Gwendoline Keats, who, under the pseudo- 
nym of “ Zack," wréte that gloomy trag- 
edy ‘On Trial,” and the no less realistic 
collection of short stories, ‘ Life Is Life.” 
Her forthcoming volume will be presented 
in a few days by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Miss Marie Corelli has written a shilling 
life of Queen Victoria, which is being pub- 
lished in London by Messrs. Methuen un- 
der the title of “The Passing of the Great 
Queen.”” It is an attempt to estimate the 
great lessons of the Victorian period. 


“The Curious Career of Roderick Camp- 
bell," by Jean N. MclIlwraith, is being pub- 
lished to-day by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.» 
It is said to be partly a historical romance, 
partly a tale of adventure, and partly a 
character study. The scene is laid in the 
middie of the eighteenth century, partly 
in Edinburgh and partly in America. More 
than all, however, the book is said to 
possess genuine historical value, as it 
deals with a real person whose career on 
the Canadian border left its mark. 





“ Your Uncle Lew, a Natural-Born Amer- 
ican,"’ by Charles R. Sherlock, is in active 
preparation at Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany'’s. The scene of the tale is laid in 
Central New York, where Uncle Lew keeps 
a railroad restaurant and trades horses. 
incidentaly we have the plot of a colossal 
fraud unfolded 


“Choirs and Choral Music,"’ by Arthur 
Mees, will be published March 9 by Charles 
Scribner's Sons in their Music Lovers’ Li- 
brary It is the historical treatment of a 
subject which, actording to the author, “is 
the sphere of public activity which new be- 
longs legitimately to amateurs." 





A new volume by Jerome K. Jerome, sim- 
ilar to this author’s “Three Men on 
Wheels,"’ will shortly be issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. under the title of “‘ Observa- 
tions of Henry 


paper on ‘“ The Trans- 
portation of Iron, which is to appear in 
the April Century, will derive pecial time- 
liness from the recently arranged “ steel 
deal,” which includes so large a part of the 
mining Industries of America. 


Waldon Faweett 
‘ 


Longmans, Green & Co. are about to pub- 
lish a volume of occasional ¢ ssays on South 
Indian life, by Stanley P. Rice, member of 
the indian Civil Ser The author notes 
in his among the numer- 
ous books that have been published on In- 
dian subjects it is rare to find one dealing 
with the South, which is a country full of 
natural beauty and historical remains. 








ntroduction 


“ The Niagara Book™’ will shortly be re- 
Page & Co., with 
As originally pre- 
years ago by Underhill & 
Nichols, it was a souvenir of Niagara Falls; 
in its new form it will rather be a souvenir 
of the Buffalo 1 i-American Exposition. 
New sketches, stomes, and essays have been 
added to it from the pens of Mark Twain, 


Ww D. Howells, Prof. N. S. Shaler, and 
others 


additions and revisions 
sented eight 








Something new in color work is shown In 
the illustrations by Lucius Hitchcock 
, 

which accompany Arthur Symons's article, 


“ Seville,’ appearing in the March num- 
ber of Harper's Magazine The slight- 


ly reddish tint sets off finely the dark- 
skinned Spaniard ind reproduces without 
exaggeration the atmosphere of the ancient 
Spanish city. In this number, too, begins 

The Portion of Labor,” Mary B. Wilkins’s 
new novel, before noted in these columns, 
And among the short stories we notice one, 
“Colonel Starbottle for the Plaintiff,” by 
Bret Harte, and another by Cyrus Towns- 
end Brady, entitled, “In the Box Cafion 
of the Gila,”. while Edith Wharton has a 
contribution to brief fiction called “ The 
Moving Finger.”’ The illustrations are per- 
haps the best that Harper's has thus far 
given us, 


The Nell Gwyn edition of Anthony Hope's 
novel, ‘‘Simon Dale,’ is about to come 
from the press of the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company The story, as the new edition 
indicates, is laid in the time of Charles II. 
and has chiefly to do with the English and 
French Courts and their intrigues. 

The Right Rev. William Croswell Doane 
Bishop of Albany, has consented to the 
publication of a volume of verses by him 
The book, which will be issued by the 
Riggs Printing Company of Albany next 
week, will be a 200-page volume, of deckle- 
edge paper, broad margins, and bound in 
white and gold. It may be had of the 
editor of The Diocese of Albany, the Rev. 
John N. Marvin at Albany, and should 
make an appropriate Easter gift. 





“The Life and Literature of the Ancient 
Hebrews,"’ by Lyman Abbott, will be pub- 
lished’ by’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. next 
week. The book is a study of the Old Tes- 
tament from the point of view of the rever- 
ent modern critic. 





“A Child's Life of Christ’ is about to be 
issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., under the title 
of *‘ The Beloved Son,"’ by M. Rye. 





The demand which led to the printing of 
65,000 copies of a series of six nature books 
induced the publishers, Doubleday, Page & 
Co., to issue a work in a comparatively 
little known field. Birds, butterflies, and 
flowers were before admirably treated with 
large photographs, reproduced by a color 
process, and now comes the Jast, “ The 








Austria’s 
Novelist 


PETER ROSEGGER, for- 
ester, peasant, artist, edi- 
tor, and, now, the famous 
author of forty novels, 
is “first introduced to 
English readers in 


The Forest 
Schoolmaster 


It isan exquisite tale of 
high ideals. Refreshing- 
ly free from the taints of 
* problems” and misrep- 
resented historical char- 
acters. The story is as 
sweet and uplifting as 
the air of its far away 
German forests. 

Authorized translation 
by Frances E. Skinner. 
12mo. $1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York ani London. 

























THE COMPLETE 
PALMIST 


By NIBLO. 
A Practical Guide to the Study of 


Cheirognomy 


and 


Cheiromancy 


Tilustrated with Twenty Full-Page Drawings, 
and contains Over Seven Hundred Marginal Ref- 
erences and an exhaustive index. 4to. Cloth. $1.50. 

The ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT says: 
“In this clever volume Prof. Niblo has given a 
complets resume of all that is known, one might 
ray of all that has ever been known, concerning 
the lines and markings of the hand."’ 

The BALTIMORE SUN says “The book is 
indeed ‘complete;’ it teaches both chirognomy 
and chiromancy, and it is written clearly and ex- 
haustively. Any one who studies the work can- 
not fall to become an expert palmist, and he will 
receive great assistance from the numerous illus- 
trations.”’ 

For sale by all books:llers, or wil! be sent post- 
paid (on approval) by the publishers, 


; et MACKEL & CO,, | 


A LITTLE BOOK OF NONSENSE 


EUGENE FIELD, .~ 


A @llection of writings by this very popular 
author recently unearthed. This book also con- 
tains the balance of the 
never before published in book form, as all 
tions of the “ Tribune Primer " 
past have been incomplete. 

Printed on finest quality paper, deckle edge, 
printed in two colors, bound in a handsdme 























Nght green cloth, with title and berder in two 
colors, making all in all the handsomest little 
book ever published. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 30c. Trade 
price on application. 


THE MUTUAL BOOK CO., 
79 Franklin oe Boston, Mass. 





We draw, e ve, and print all kinds of maps 
for all kinds of purposes. Ha’ wnequaled fa- 
cilities in ail pmyeruntnts: we are prepared to 
execute orders of any size promptly and effi- 
ciently. Our collection of modern map plates is 
poten the largest and most complete in the 
rid. In many cases we have pted these 
seg ular plates to suit special purposes, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving for our custom- 
ers. We make R specialty of preparing maps for 
buy terniaieed "RAND, McNALEY & 
aye prom \ ©. 
, 142 6th Av., New York City 


The Naw York Tine. 


“* All the Hews That’s Pit to Print.” 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 
THE HOME. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
DAILY, per Month, .. 
DAILY, per Year........... jhe aii 
DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year........ 
SUNDAY, per Year..’...........- wees 4,50 
MONDAY, with Weekly Financial Review 


pL EE Eee 
DAILY AND Y, per Month...... 0.65 
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7. 





other nature 
‘this volume will be illustrated with full- 








‘ Tribune © Primer,”’. 


published in the 
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NEW YORK, a oa MARCH 2, 


Mushrooti ‘Reoki*ay wins L. Marshall, 
which is a Gontworkes yet popular guide to 
the commoner species of fungi. Like the 
books issued by this house, 





page colored photographs. 
The articles on votee culture by Mme. 
Mathilde Marchesi, which have been ap- 


pearing in Harper's Bazar, are about to be 
published in a volume efititied “ Ten Sing- 
ing Lessons.” In it the author has given 
in a chatty manner what may ).be con- 
sidered valuable hints to the.training of 
the voice. She also relates numerous anec- 
dotes concernmg some of her famous 
Pupils. din 


J. B. Lippincott Company, in aeknowledg- 


— 


ing that the “Adventures of Louis de 
Rougemont,’ “mibiished by them a year 
ago, is untrue, emphasize the fact that the 
book still remains the most “ ingenious 
Piece Of literary mendacity in existence ''-—a 
statement with which most persons who 


have read the remarkable tale will agree. 





Three new volumes are now ready in the 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s Riverside Bio- 
_€raphical Series—*' Peter Cooper,’’ by Ros- 


‘Thomas Jefferson,” 
William Penn,” 


siter W. Raymond; 
by Henry C. Merwin, and “ 
by the Rev. George Hodges. These vol- 
umes, which follow the first three in the 
series—“ Andrew Jackson,’ “James B. 
Eads,” and ‘“ Benjamin Franklin ‘’~are 
planned so as to present their subjects in 
a condensed, accurate, and impressive 
style. The series aims at showing the de- 
velopment of American history by a group 
of biographies depicting the lives of the 
leaders in the various fields of human ac- 
tivity. 

A new book by Paul Leicester Ford will 
be published this Spring by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. under the title of “* Hugh Gaine.”’ 





The Macmillan Company is publishing 
this week the third volume of Edward Mc- 
Crady’s “ History of South Carolina,” 
which deals with the Revolutionary period 
from 1775 to 1780; “The Elements of the 
Theory and Practice of Cookery,’ by Mary 
E. Williams and Katharine Rolston Fisher, 
and “ Highways and Byways of East An- 
glia,” by William A. Dutt, with illustra- 
tions by Joseph Pennell. This is a com- 
perifon volume to ‘‘ Highways and Byways 
in Normandy.” 





An elaborately. illustrated laboratory 
treatise on the *‘ Anatomy of the Cat,"’ by 
Profs. Heighard and Jennings of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is in active prepara- 
tion at Henry Holt & Co.'s. 

The leading feature of the March Mc- 
Clure’s is a character study of Edward 
VII., by George W. Smalley. Vice Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt also has an article de- 
scribing clearly the personalities of some 
who have labored with success in New York 
City for “ Reform Through Social Work.” 
“What We Know About Mars" is the 
title of a paper by Edward. 8. Holden, for 
merly director of the Lick Observatory. 
Among the artists whose work is represent- 
ed are Frederic Remington, F. V. Du Mond, 
J. Lockwood. Kipling, Orson Lowell, George 





Varian, Ellen Bernard Thompson, and W. 
J. Glackens, 
“A Maryland Manor,” by “Frederic 


Emory, is the title of a story of “ planta- 
tion aristocracy and its fall,” which Fred- 
erick A. St6kes Company will publish 
early this Spring. The scene is laid in 
the times before the war, and shows the 
border State torn asunder by the friends 
and foes of the Union._ 


“The King’s Pawn,” by Hamilton Drum- 
mond, published. by’ Doubleday, Page & 
Co., has already passed through three 
editions in as many days before publica- 
tion. It is a historical novel of con- 
siderable dash, and deals with the ad- 
ventures of Henry of Navarre in Spain, 
in which are noted the beginnings of 
Spain’s downfall as a’ world power which 
recently culminated in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. 








Amieng the recent works treating of the 
cult which have been published by G. 
. Putnam's Sons are Prof. G. L. Ray- 
mond’s “ Representative Significance of 
Form” and “ Cecil the Seer,"’ one of the 
dramas in the bogk entitled ‘The Aztec 
God.” Prof. Raymond's work is begin- 
ning to*attract the attention of the student 
of psychology, as his latest effort has 
made clear the motive of presenting 
psychic truths in the gtiise of dramatic or 
critical literature. . Particularly does “ Cecil 
the Seer” offer food' for_serious discus- 
sion. 





Winter sports in Quebec are described in 
an article by Leon Vandervort in the March 
number of Outing; we also have “ Nor- 
way’s National Sport,” by Tan W. Schrein- 
er of Christiania; in fact, there are a num- 
ber of papers en Winter sports in dif- 
ferent places, and also some on the Win- 
ter’s hunting. “The Making of the Ar- 
tificial Fly,” by John Harrington Keene, 
may be said to foreshadow the beginning 
of the fishing season. The March number 
has more than the usual amount of mis- 
cellany, which includes many things, from 
“Diving for Turtles"’ to “ The Beginning 
of.Card Playing.” The illustrations are 
particularly attractive. 


The opening paper in Mind for March is 
“The Value of the Unbalanced Man,” by 
@ woman; B. O. Flower writes about 
we Conception of the Mission of 

rt” 


The Parisian Review for March is an 
unusually good number. It presents for its 
leading feature Marcel Prévost's new story, 
“My Don Juan Husband,” which has had 
and is still having considerable vogue in 
Paris. There are also stories and sketches 
by such well-known authors as Francois 
Coppée, Henri Lavendan, Sienkiewicz, and 
Mathilde Serao, besides several entertain- 
ing descriptive articles. To be in accord 
with the text, every effort has been made 
to reproduce the Continental method of 
illustration, which in half-tone work has 
been carried to such a high degree of ex- 
cellence. - 


Evidently Mr. Booth Tarkington, author 
of “ Monsieur Beaucaire,"’ has withdrawn 
his objections Ae} having this novel appear 
in Engiand, for there is an English edi- 











' 


1901. 
tion now on the ‘Londen market, and the 
critics over there are said to be treating 


the ‘book very favorably, notwithstanding 
its reflections upon English society of the 


times described The publishers of the 
American edition, MeClure, Phillips & Co., 
recently expressed themselves as confi- 
dent that the book would reach the one 
hundred thousand mark before the end of 
Spring. 





Notes from Boston. 

BOSTON, Feb. 28.—‘' Penelope's Irish Ex- 
periences " will end and “ Audrey " will be- 
gin in the April Atlantic, but the serious 
Bostonian is most eagerly looking forward 
to a Peper on “ Politics and the Public 
Schools," written by Mr. George W. Ander- 
son, who during a recent term of service in 


the School Board ruffled the dovecotes in 
the City Hall by showing the most vehe- 
ment impatience with polities and a deter- 
mination to make the best-laid plans go 


howsoever righteous their intention, 
He seems 
when he 


wrong, 
simply because they were plans. 

to be born a little before the day 
can see his ideals made actual, but who 
knows’ If only one school, or one matter 
connected with the schools, from-fences to 
lightning rod tips, could be taken out of 
polities, the board, the Superintendent, and 
Supervisors might well join in signing the 


| lines on the old-fashioned “ Rewards of 
Merit": 
“ How lovely, how. charnning. the oa 
. . > 


Ss nein eens 


The angejs look nis with delight 
This beautiful scene to survey. 

In the same number Dr. Talcott Williams 
will have a study of “ The: Anthracite Coal 
Mine Crisis,"" made timely by the termina- 
tion April 1 of the present adjusément of 
wages in the anthracite and also in the bi- 
tuminous mines. 

A new life of Emerson will appear as one 
of the Beacon Biographies, and its excel- 
lence and also its originality are assured, 
as it is to be written by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
whose enthusiasm when he really admires 
is even more enjoyable than the perfect 
adequacy of his condemnations. 

Eleven novels appear on Messrs 
ton, Mifflin & Co.'s Spring list, 
sides ‘Sam Lovel’s Boy” and “ 
of the Road,” the forerunners. *‘ 
Irish Experiences’’ will be one, and an- 
other, sure to appeal to all women, is Mrs. 
Ward's “The Successors of Mary the 
First,”’ a woeful tale of servants who con- 
descended to live with a family in a sub- 
urban town. Not only the servants and the 
inteligence offices, but the newest enemies 
of the employer, the many alleged charita- 
ble societies which preach to her, appear in 
this tale, 

Mr. Herbert D. Ward also has a story 
on the list, but his is an Easter tale of a 
doubter’s spirit which after death is 
guided athong the stars to that far off orb 
which has just been reached by light that 
left the earth on the resurrection morn. 
The title is ‘‘ The Light of the World.” 

Mrs. Jennette Lee, whose ‘‘ Kate Wether- 


Hough- 
nine be- 
The Turn 
Penelope's 


ill” was so much liked by those whose 
minds are strong enough to endure the 
irony of life—in fiction—has written another 
domestic story, called “A Pillar of Salt’; 
Miss Jean N. Mcliwraith, in “The Curious 
Career of Roderick Campbell,”” takes her 
hero from Culloden to Canada; Miss Alice 


Brown finds the characters of her story, 
which is called “ King’s End,” in a New 
Hampshire village, and they are al! more 


or less eccentric, amusing, and yet sad; 
Mr. Will Payne's “ Story of Eva” is a Chi- 
cago tale; Mr. Burton Egbert Stevenson's 
“\A Boldier of Virginia’’ has a hero who 
fights under Washington, and Mr. Stanton 
H. King’s “ Dog Watches at Sea” describes 


twelve years of life on merchant vessels 
and in the navy. 

Mr. Stillthan’s ‘‘ Autobiography of a Jour- 
nalist " willbe published in two volumes, 
with two portraits, ane a Rowse drawing 


representing him in his youthful days; the 
other by his daughter, Miss Lisa Stillman, 
and to this will be added Mr. H. H. Rave- 


nel’s “The Life and Times of William 
Lowndes,” a typicafCarolinian. Its story 
of Carolina life .willgbe an excellent com- 
panion for Mr. ©s picture of Virginia, 
but it is a gener@tion earlier in date. 

It is the present fashion, especially 
among eriticg and historians precluded by 
education from imitating Macaulay's man- 
ner, to belittle his matter, but every new 
edition is welcomed by eager buyers, and 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. now an- 
nounce a ‘ Complete Works” in ten vol- 
umes, five of the history, three essays, 
and two miscellanieg. A general introduc- 
tion and editorial notes by Mr. Henry D. 
Sedgwick, a bibliographical sketch by Mr. 
W. Dawson Johnston, two portraits of 
Macaulay, and eight-of his personages and 
three full indexes are given, and the print- 
ifg and binding are of simple elegance. 

Mr. Sedgwick defines the sources of the 
English liking for Macaulay as “ virile 
directness, honest clearness, and bold 
definiteness.”" ‘ Each essay,"’ he says, “is 
a combination of history and literature, 
of anecdote and learning, of Incident and 
portraiture, of advocacy and party spir 
such as one commonly found separate a 
distinct in the essays of a dozen different 
men.” The third volume of “ Letters of 
Washington,” edited by Mr. Stanislaus 
Murray Hamilton, contains some details 
hitherto unpublished concerning Brigadier 
Gen. Joseph Forbes'’s expedition, and it 
shows Washington in his domestic life. 
“The Mayflower and Her Log,” by “Mr. 
Azel Ames, and “ English Politics fh Barly 
Virginia Hist by Mr. Alexander 
Brown, end the rical lst. 

A fourth edition of Mr. 
Adams's “A Dictionary of 
Authors,” a new and enlarged edition of 
the American Literary Association's “ In- 
om to General Literature,” and an ed 

ore —_— will 


appear 
Spring. also new edition of Mr. 
5 Rolfe's ” Satchel Guide 


V ion Tourists in Burope. aoe 
facation To 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent has written two 
more volumes for the series of essays 
jet,”’ their titles 
and “ Cor- 
two 
Riverside t Series, 
and “ Titian.” Mrs. 


Oscar Fay 
n 


more volumes of the 
* Greek Sculpture” 


Elien B® Emerson's ‘‘ Nature and 
Human Nature” is not what its title hints, 
but a m of human and their 
= - = im" the — peustate aa 
ity,” . Phelps, ge 
the Supreme Court of Maryland, a 
ke: and “Every Day 
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A NEW METHOD 


Something About the Way the 
First March Novel Will Be 
+ Sold—Other New Books. 


The book of 


month is 


first the new 


“John Vytal,”’ 


by William Farquhar Payson. It 
| iS a@ romantic story of Raleigh’ s 
ill-fated Colony whieh originally 
settled at Roanoke and afterward 
disappeared as completely as if 
it had been swept from the earth. 

On the wrapper of this book 
you will find this statement : 


TO THE PURCHASER: 

The pricé of this book under 
the usual method of sale would be 
$1.50, from which the bookseller 
would make such deductiowtd you as 
he might consider proper. Believ- 
ing that all purchasers should be 
treated alike, we have made the price 
$1.20 net, which means that the 
bookseller is expected to charge you 
neither more nor less than that 
amount. 

This new system of publishing met 
books, adopted by the American 
publishers, does not become effective 
until May Ist, but we see no reason 
for waiting to do a wise and just act. 


We believe that there is no 
doubt that its wisdom and justice 
will be appreciated. 


Se  € > ees iw a 

Last week we apologized for 
not being able to fill all orders 
fer Sarah Grand’s new book, 


‘*Babs the Impossible.’’ 
To-day we can just about fill 
them, but not much more, 

We don’t ‘know exactly what 
edition the book is in. The 
plates have been steadily on 
press since the first_ printing, and 
only yesterday the last press or- 
der was doubled. 

ee ee ee ee 

The first two of our “ Once a 
| Month American Novels” have 
| fully demonstrated the popular- 
| ity of the idea of this serics, 


‘* The Sentimentalists,’’ 


which has been on sale for only 
ten days, is now in its second 
edition, while “ Eastover Court- 
House published on the last 
day of January, is~already in 
its fourth, which means that it 
has sold about an edition a week, 
Oe 6: Ge eel Bes 
Mrs. Stepney Rawson made 
her first hit in England 4s a writer 
of short stories. An English pub- 
lisher saw them and asked her to 
write a novel. Aft the end of two 
years she sent him one. It was 


“ A Lady of the Regency,” 
which we have just published, 
In England it is highly praised 
and it has started excellently here. 
S82: Oe - 2-8-8 





There are not many interesting 


niscences. 

James T. Fields wrote an ex- 
cellent one years ago, but since 
his day nothing has appeared that 
can compare in interest with Mr. 
Howells’s 


‘* Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance.’; 

It covers the richest of 

our ‘iterature and it is written in 

the author’s most charming style, 


i $1.20 net, Babs, $1. 
— 





Eatnw tr Court Howe 
A tay of the Regency, Lita Find 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


eee Mee ae fost aahar” ETE 


books of American literary remi- 
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Beginning a Serial 
of Adventure in the War of 1812 


“D’'RI AND I" 


By Irving Bacheller 


author of 


“EBEN HOLDEN. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR *D’RI AND I.” 


Every one who cares for good reading will 
follow ‘‘D’ri and I,"’ as it appears in The 


Century. If youare not already taking The | 


Century, you have a chance to begin with 
this March issue and get the magazine as 
long as the story lasts tor $2.00. In addi- 
tion you will have the best part of The 
Century’s great year of romance, fiction 
by Kipling. Ian Maclaren, Bret Harte, 
Winston Churchill, Howells, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Lew Wallace, Mary E. Wilkins, 


and many other famous writers. The superb 
illustrated Panorama of the Rhine, now run- 
ning in The Century, is alone worth more 
than the price of the magazine. Professor 
John Bach McMaster’s great articles on 
Daniel Webster are attracting wide at- 
tention. 

‘*D’ri and I’’ will continue for seven 
months or more. You can have The Cen- 
tury for $2.00 (half the yearly price) 
during its continuance. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON AND MAIL WITH SUBSCRIPTION. 
To THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


As a reader of THE NEW YORK TIMES SATURDAY 
seeiat oe offer for The Cen- 
tury gazine beginning with 
March, 1901, and continuing for 
seven months or more until the end 
of ‘* D’ri and I,’”’ the new story 
by the author of ‘‘ Eben Holden.’’ 
Enclosed find $2.00. 


REVIEW, I wish to 


Name and Address 





